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THE COLONY OF SINGAPORE 
CHRISTMAS AND Cocos-KEELING ISLANDS 


PART I 


CHAPTER ONE 
GENERAL REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


AT the Western Approaches to the sheltered anchorage which first 
drew the attention of Sir Stamford Raffles to Singapore, stands 
the lighthouse which bears his name and which was built ninety-six 
years ago. On its base is a Latin legend which, in translation, 
reads: — 


Dedicated to the Founder of Singapore 

To whose liberal and comprehensive policy 
This settlement is indebted for its free port 
And the unrivalled position it now holds 

As an emporium in the Indian seas. 


The “Indian Seas” have seen many changes since Raffles’ day. His 
Colony to-day retains its strategic importance, but the setting has 
changed. It is in the centre of a region taking new political shape 
and following new democratic and social ideals, which are threatened 
by the present Communist atte npts to distort their normal growth. 
Economically the area is more vital to the world and much richer 
in products than in Raffles’ day. But Singapore, with its population 
nearing a million for the first time in its history, still retains 
and earns the primacy conferred on it by its founder and seeks to 
interpret “his liberal and comprehensive policy” into modern 
political, economic and social terms. Raffles would have appreciated 
the remark made by the chief United States delegate to the ECAFE 
Conference held in Singapore in October 1949 that “as a crossroads, 
as the orderly citadel of a democratic society, Singapore can prove 
to all who wish to deny it that democracy can and does work for 
men who sincerely wish and work for its benefits.” 


The final approval during the year of the new flag for the Colony 
may be taken as an outward sign both of Singapore’s self-confidence, 
and of its self-consciousness as a community increasingly in charge 
of its own affairs, and as a community becoming predominantly 
and. increasingly local born. (The 1947 Census gives a figure of 
60.7 per cent for the local born population). The amount of new 
building and re-decoration which is the first and dominant impres- 
sion of the year’s changes symbolises the end of the period of rapid 
reconstruction and a concern with the surface graces as well as the 
essential utilities of the life of the community. 
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These trends find both expression and encouragement in Govern- 
ment policy which, in its many administrative expressions, aims to 
build up among the rich and welcome variety of the population 
a common and active loyalty to the Colony, its security and its 
welfare. | 

Government policy and the vigilance of the police have kept vio- 
lence at bay: political development continues to grow healthily 
from the daily experience of officials and unofficials alike. The 
trade of this middleman-Colony continues to flourish and the 
Government has been able to embark on its long term plans to 
meet the needs and cultivate the capacities of the people: while as 
a convenient vantage, a point for observation and a natural meeting 
place in the centre of a web of sea and air routes, Singapore has 
grown in stature as a diplomatic and strategic centre. 

During September and October a series of international con- 
ferences were held in the re-furnished dignity of the Victoria Hall. 
Singapore proved itself able to give all the facilities such conferences 
require and happy to give the friendly hospitality which can con- 
tribute much to their success. The series opened with an Inter- 
national Labour Organisation meeting, followed by a meeting of 
Food and Agricultural Organisation first alone and then jointly with 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Then followed 
the Inland Transport Committee and the Committee of Trade and 
Industry (both ECAFE Committees) and finally the Fifth Session 
of ECAFE itself. In more senses than one Singapore could claim 
an “initial” success as an international centre. Three hundred 
attended the Conference as delegates, advisers, observers or secre- 
tarial officers of the delegations, coming from eighteen countries (in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) and twelve international organisations. 

On another plane of international co-operation is the _inter- 
religious organisation established in Singapore. It contains repre- 
sentatives of the Christian denomination, Muslims, Hindus, 
Buddhists and has held several well-attended public meetings to 
declare the common purposes and aspirations of religious groups. 

With the changing strategic situation in Asia, Singapore’s contri- 
bution to the Commonwealth has increased. The Commissioner- 
General for South-east Asia has his office in Singapore, and the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the three Services and the Defence Secre- 
tariat have their headquarters here in convenient juxtaposition with 
each other and with the civil government. The Services play a very 
large part in the life of the Colony. The Naval interests are con- 
centrated in the prewar Naval Base, now fully rehabilitated: the 
Royal Air Force have their three stations at Changi. Seletar and 
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Tengah: while the Army is not only filling up the green spaces of 
its prewar Tanglin barracks, but has opened up a vast new area at 
Buona Vista and has storage depots in different parts of the island. 
_ The Army and the R.A.F. have added Malayan units to their 
British units. The Army have now many locally recruited units. of 
M.O.R’s (Malayan Other Ranks) in the Engineer, Artillery, Signals, 
R.A.S.C. Regiments and in the Military Police. While the R.A.F. 
have recruited a Malayan branch of the R.A.F. Regiment for normal 
station defence duties and as auxiliary Police units:. The goods and 
services required by the Services form an essentia| element in the 
present economy of the Colony. Between them the three Services 
employ over 30,000 local-born people in a wide ‘range of direct 
employment and there is, in addition, the large number whose 
livelihood depends on the presence of-the Forces in the island, 
e.g. the cooks, the laundry men and the shopkeepers. The Services 
too contribute to the element of display in parades, such as the 
King’s Birthday Parade and the ceremony of Beating the Retreat 
on the Padang; though the part played by the Police and the locally 
recruited Services units, and the high standard they reach give 
local shape and pride to these parades. In cultural work and social 
services, the servicemen and their wives make their own contribu- 
tion to the constructive as well as the sporting and social activities 
of the Colony. 

The seeds of the Singapore defence services were planted before 
the Emergency was declared, but the Emergency has hastened their 
fruition. During 1949, five-year plans were drawn up to provide 
finance for the Malayan Naval Force, the Malayan Royal Naval 
Reserve Force, the Singapore Volunteer Corps and the Malayan 
Auxiliary Air Force. All but the last are in being. All are based 
on the volunteer principle and the response to recruiting appeals has 
been good. Training by officers of the regular forces has begun. In 
December 1949 the Malayan Naval Force, which by agreement 
with the Federation is entirely financed by the Colony, took over 
a harbour defence motor launch and became operational with the 
Royal Navy. In November its first barracks were opened at Wood- 
lands close to the Naval Base. The Singapore Volunteer Corps. which 
was founded in 1857 and saw continuous activity up to its honoured 
days during the Malayan Campaign, has now been revived. as the 
Singapore Volunteer Corps (Liaison) and will eventually have 
Infantry, R.E., R.A.S.C. and A.A. units. Training for all but the 
last began in July and the Corps mounted its first guard at the 
Beach Road Drill Hall in September. Each Service has its own unit 
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to train cadets—the Sea Cadets, the School Cadets Corps and the 
Malayan Air Training Corps. 

The state of Emergency declared in July 1948 continued through- 
out 1949, but thanks to the dramatic and, as events have proved, 
decisive defeat of the open Communist challenge in Singapore 
described in the 1948 Report, to the ability of the Police to hold 
the position they then gained and to the co-operation of the public, 
law and order were maintained and the Emergency was not allowed 
to interfere with the course the Colony had set itself. 

The public have accepted the inconveniences made necessary by 
the Emergency and the Legislative Council has granted and con- 
firmed all the special emergency powers required. The trade unions, 
whose name and democratic association and responsibilities the 
Communists had sought to turn to their narrow party advantage, 
emphasised by their peaceful and democratic activities during the 
year the extent to which they had previously been used and abused. 
What was implicit in their work throughout the year was made 
explicit in their representative May Day gathering when they not 
only reafhrmed their “faith in the power for good of democratic 
trade unionism”, but passed the following resolution of co-operation 
with the Government :— 

Meeting as it is in the midst of an emergency this group pledges 
its whole-hearted support to government in its efforts to stamp out 
banditry and attempted anarchism. 

But while a friendly public opinion was essential to their success, 
the Police still have the active responsibility of discovering any 
subversive activity and preventing its threat to the life of the com- 
munity. 

Women Police were recruited for the first time in the light of 
their success in the bigger Police forces in the United Kingdom and 
have already proved their success in Singapore. Specials and volun- 
teers have played a large and essential role. The road-blocks and 
screening of identity cards continued: the Marine Police patrolled 
the surrounding waters. against smuggling or infiltration. The Har- 
bour Board Police kept full control in the Harbour area, vital to the 
economy of the island and therefore always a magnet for potential 
trouble-makers: and the growing efficiency of their new radio-linked 
‘patrol car system brought new public confidence and new oppor- 
tunities of efficiency to the Police. There was no violent incident 
connected with the Emergency and the crime statistics touched their 
lowest level. Without this successful maintenance of law and order, 
the record of this Report could not be as varied and as full. 
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That Singapore existed as a “firm base” was in itself an essential 
contribution to the emergency. But this induced neither internal 
complacency nor forgetfulness of the fact that the emergency was 
a Malayan emergency, the speedy ending of which was as much 
to the essential interests of the Colony as to those of the Federation. 
This attitude, continuously expressed in the local Press, was not 
confined to words. The Police gave continuous help through their 
units operating in Johore. While the Legislative Council voted a 
grant of $4,285,715 (£500,000) to the Federation as a “measure 
of practical sympathy and a gesture of goodwill’, to use the Finan- 
cial Secretary’s description. Mr. Tan Chin Tuan, the Senior 
Unofficial member described it as “extending a sincere helping hand 
to our neighour.” 

This appreciation of the inter-dependence of the two territories 
was further expressed in the close interest taken in the work of the 
Communities Liaison Committee in planning the Malayan nation 
of the future and in the basic, if less exalted, work of the Malayan 
Board of Income Tax and the Joint Consultative Committee on 
Finance which was established primarily to deal with estimates of 
pan-Malayan Departments and the apportioning of their costs. These 
are standing committees: but in addition both Legislative Coun- 
cillors and officials met frequently to discuss and consider the 
common problems of the two territories. The pan-Malayan outlook 
was further illustrated in the allocation of the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare grant of $42,850,000. Of the $11,780,000 allotted 
to schemes of joint interest $10,000,000 has been allotted to the 
new airport in Singapore. 

Progress towards self-government was made in the constructive 
harmony of the Legjslative Council and in the creation of a new 
Municipal Commission with an elected unofficial majority. In its 
twelve meetings held during the year, the Legislative Council passed 
fifty-six Ordinances compared with twenty-one in their first session. 
Some of these new laws sought to solve the problems left by the 
occupation—the Debtor-Creditor Ordinance, and the War Damage 
Ordinance, and the Private Member’s Bill to replace the emergency 
regulations of the British Military Administration period by pro- 
perly enacted statutes. Other laws were constructive and forward- 
looking: the University of Malaya Ordinance established the 
University; the Weekly Holiday Ordinance introduced by an un- 
official member, provides for a weekly holiday for those in shops 
and places of entertainment. The passing of this Bill showed the 
Council at its most maturely co-operative and earned the tribute 
from one of the elected members who sponsored the Bill that it 
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was “a credit to his constituents who had operated the machinery 
of democracy in the right way for a just cause.” The Malayan 
“Navy, the Singapore Volunteer Corps, and the Malayan Air Training 
Corps were all re-established or created by Ordinance during the 
year. The Council proved itself a mature deliberative and legislative 
body, apt and reasoned in debate yet meticulous of the Parliamen- 
tary forms and its own growing traditions, and above all, endowed 
with a feeling of common purpose which transcended the distinction 
of officials and unofficials, whose industry in spite of the inroads 
on their time is proved by the Ordinances they passed and by the 
thirty-three Select Committees appointed during the year by the 
Council from among its own members. | 

The year also saw the admission of the Council to membership of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association. 

That the training of the local men and women who will be the 
senior administrators of the future is as important for future self- 
government as the devolution of powers to elected representatives. 
was shown by the passage of the legislation creating a Public 
Services Commission. Pending the establishment of the Commis- 
sion, an Appointments Board was established as an interim measure 
and schemes of service were prepared for the major departments. 
Twenty-two government servants, all but one of them local-born, 
were sent overseas for training; eighteen of them went to the United 
Kingdom. 

The last meeting of the entirely nominated Municipal Commis- 
sion was held on March 1949 and on March 1949 were held the 
first elections for the present Commission which consists of eighteen 
elected and nine nominated Commissioners under an official and 
officially appointed Chairman. The qualifications for an elector 
were British citizenship and a low property or rental qualification, 
but were later changed to bring them into line with the universal 
suffrage of British citizens required for elections to the Legislative 
‘Council. The elections passed off successfully and without incident: 
seventy per cent of those on the register cast their votes: bye- 
elections were held in December with both Progressive and Labour 
‘Parties represented as well as independents. With the predominance 
of the elected element, there has been more of the heat of political 
parties in the Commission’s discussions, but the experience in 
democratic control of the local government services most touching 
the lives of the people and in the powers and responsibilities of 
political parties has carried the Colony’s progress in self-government 
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a valuable stage forward. It is a tribute to the political sense of the 
people that they have set their faces against communal parties or 
communism in any form. 

The same emphasis on the identity of interest of the Government 
and the people underlay the consolidation of the rural district 
councils which link the Rural Board with the people of the rural 
areas in expressing rural opinion, in stimulating rural activity and 
in devolving responsibility to them. Plans were made and approved 
for building community centres in each district as a focus of 
official and unofficial activity. The same policy dictated the revival 
of the Chinese Advisory Committee consisting of Chinese community 
leaders and meeting under the chairmanship of the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs. 

The increasing scope ‘for public work as a practical expression 
of loyalty to the community and the expansion of publicly financed 


, social services implied a decrease in activities and symbols which 


tended to divert attention from Singapore to the internal politics of 
other countries and threatened to bring alien and locally irrelevant 
divisions into the life of the Colony. In November with the growing 
success of the People’s Government of China and failure of the 
Kuomintang there was a risk of these political stresses projecting 
themselves into the Colony. The public display of national flags | 
and emblems, apart from the Union Jack, the flags of the Colony 
and of the constituent units of the Federation of Malaya, was there- 
fore forbidden. 

The Emergency has delayed the development of Social Services 
ne more than it has delayed the process of bringing an ever greater 
number of people into active association with their Government. 

The most striking advance has been in education at all levels. 
At the highest level was the establishment of the University of 
Malaya, which had been recommended by the Carr-Saunders Com- 
mission in its Report on Higher Education in Malaya published in 
1948. The Ordinance creating it was drafted in co-operation with 
the Federation and was passed in Singapore and the Federation in 
March 1949; by the prescribed symbiosis of Raffles College and 
the King Edward VII College of Medicine, the University was born 
at the ceremony of Foundation and of the Installation of the Chan- 
cellor held in the Oei Tiong Ham Hall of Raffles College on 
8th October. The ceremony reflected the infinite variety of Malayan 
life and the traditional ceremonial costume of the Sultans brought 
the past to meet the aspirations of the future, symbolised by the 
new gowns of the new academic dignitaries. It was symbolic too 
that in spite of the present separation of the two territories politically, 
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this academic occasion brought more of the Malay Rulers to Singa- 
pore than had ever come for any occasion before. Apart from 
its symbolism and promise, all the brighter against the background 
of the emergency, it was an. irrefutable proof that the key to 
authority through learning and ability was being transferred to the 
people of Malaya, and brought within the scope of those for whom 
University education abroad was too expensive. 

But if the educational system was not be top-heavy, there 
had to be schools to give the opportunity of improvement to every 
child and cultivate the civic sense and technical skills on which 
any stable future for the Colony must depend. The Ten-Year Educa- 
tion Plan, already approved was worked out in detail. It provides 
- for 150 regional primary schools, nine secondary schools (grammar 
and modern), three vocational schouls, three schools for handicapped 
children and a teachers’ training college to provide the teachers for 
the new schools. All this will*add 82,000 pupils (or 157,000 if 
morning and afternoon schools are held in the same building) to 
the existing 120,000 places. But to it was added a Supplementary 
five-year Plan, planned, approved, and financially provided for 
during the latter part of the year. It aimed at eighteen new primary 
schools a year for five years, providing places for 90,000 additional 
children. Under these schemes, it is confidentially expected that 


Singapore within ten years will have free, universal and compulsory 


education for all her children of school age who by then are 
expected to number about 300,000. The planning has been bold: the 
enthusiasm and confidence high: all matching the urgency of the 
need. These plans are building surely the foundation of the self- 
government of the future. 

1949 was a year of solid achievement as well as spectacular 
planning. The expenditure on education was three times that of 
1941: several new schools were built: over 550 new teachers 
were under training. All children coming into Government schools 
had their fees remitted and subsidies to the same amount were 
paid in aided and registered schools: and in order to associate the 
public and the parent with the expert, a Singapore Education Com- 
mittee was formed with sub-committees on all the major aspects of 
education, including adult and technical uauon and the Educa- 
tion Finance Board was revived. 

The Medical Plan approved in 1948 could not be put into 
operation in 1949, but the inherited quantitative inadequacy in staff, 
equipment and buildings in relation to the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing population did not prevent the achievement of a greater range 
and amount of service or hinder the spectacular advances in the 
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health of the Colony. The greater demand for a higher degree of 
medical service from an increasingly health-conscious public is 
shown in the increase of hospital out-patient attendances from 
100,000 in pre-war years to 332,000 in 1948 and 375,000 in 1949, 

Tuberculosis out-patients increased from a negligible number 
before the war to 12,000 in 1948 and 29,000 in 1949. There is a 
similar trend in the rural and maternity services: clinics have in- 
creased in number from eleven before the war to thirty-six in 1949: 
attendances have increased in the same period from 85,000 to 
168,000 in 1949, and visits by the health nurses have increased from 
70,000 to 130,000. The total attendances reached the record figure 
of 702,000. ° 

Again at the Kandang Kerbau maternity hospital in 1949, twice 
as many babies were delivered as before the war. The average 
monthly total exceeded the yearly total for 1947, and the 1949 
figures are a record for the hospital. 

Considerable advances too have been made against tuberculosis, 
the greatest threat to the health of the Colony and the most in- 
tractable of the health problems left by the Japanese occupation. 
During the year over $1,000,000 was spent to combat this disease. 
Tan Tock Seng Hospital where the hospital treatment is undertaken 
has 400 beds now where there were only seventy before the war. 
During 1949 two clinics were opened, one given to the Government 
by the Singapore Rotary Club, the other established by S.A.T.A., 
the Singapore Anti-Tuberculosis Association. The first and success- 
ful experiments in the use of B.C.G. vaccine were made, and a 
domiciliary relief scheme was inaugurated by the Social Welfare 
Department. There is comfort, but no complacency from the declin- 
ing: tuberculosis index. If the average incidence from 1939-41 is 
taken as 100, the index rose to 170 during the Japanese occupation, 
and fell to 93 in 1946, 70 in 1947, 66 in 1948, and 57 in 1949. 

Private and voluntary effort has co-operated with Government. 
The St. Andrew’s Mission Hospital has been re-established and the 
Naval Base hospital has been expanded, so helping to relieve the 
calls on the hard pressed Government hospitals. Voluntary workers 
have also helped in leper welfare, blood-transfusion, and diversional 
therapy for tuberculosis and crippled patients: with the appointment 
of an Almoner and the re-establishment of the Red Cross organi: 
sation service, the social background and individual needs of the 
patients have had fuller consideration. 

Finally, the St.. John Ambulance Brigade has recovered its pre- 
war enthusiasm and organisation among all the peoples of the 
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Colony, and on the occasion of the visit of the Overseas Com- 
missioner, Sir John Sleeman, Government donated a headquarters 
‘building to the Brigade. 

The Medical Services can be put to the test of figures. Although 
the population is increasing by some 50,000 a year, the number of 
deaths dropped from 14,200 in 1939 to 11,600 in 1949 and infantile 
deaths from 4,500 to 3,300. The death-rate is now at its lowest and 
comparable with that of England and Wales: the infantile mortality 
rate has fallen from 130.47 in 1939 and about 300 during the 
occupation to 72.4 in 1949, And with no outbreak of any of the 
major and dangerous infectious diseases, Singapore renains the 
healthiest port in the East. . 

In Social Welfare, the year was one of consolidation of the 
achievement of its first three years and preparation for its approved 
Five-Year Plan. Its Children’s Social Centres which developed from 
purely Feeding Centres into rounded units of club life, continue to 
provide the most successful example of voluntary workers in regular 
co-operation with a Government Department. One centre has 
developed further into a Community Centre where, with the assis- 
tance of the British Council, the first attempt at a suburban lending 
library has been successfully made. The Children and Young 
Persons’ Ordinance has given legislative form to the experience 
gained by the Department, particularly in its Juvenile Court and 
Probation work: while the steady development of its Boys Clubs 
underlines that prevention of juvenile delinquency is a better policy 
than cure. 

The most stubborn social problem remains that of housing both 
for its magnitude and for the high costs of building, yet on its 
successful solution depends the full realisation of the plans for 
health and education, and the making of Singapore a home and 
hearth, both in fact and in political metaphor. Again it has been 
a year of steady expansion, of planning, and of a decision to give 
$16,500,000 to the Singapore Improvement Trust for 1950. With 
the visit of Sir Patrick Abercrombie in 1948 the sights were lifted 
from re-housing to re-planning and the end of the year saw the 
tabling of the Singapore Development Bill to establish a Develop- 
ment Board responsible for housing, planning and development 
throughout the Colony. 

It would not be fair to suggest that welfare work was the mono- 
poly of Government Departments and their voluntary helpers. The 
Singapore Harbour Board for instance, adopted the same provision 
as Government in allowing special leave and grants to any of their 
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employees afflicted with tuberculosis Commercial firms helped to 
meet the housing shortage by building quarters for their adminis- 
trative staffs and workmen. 

Industrial relations were good throughout the year. The attitude 
of the unions to the Emergency has already been illustrated. But 
the practical proof lies in the number of disputes. There were 
seventy-seven during the year, none involving any major industry: 
of these, seventy-five were settled by discussions through the good 
offices of the Labour Department, while only in two cases was there 
any strike. In 1949, 6,618 working days were lost compared with 
128,657 in 1948, 114,042 of which were lost in the first six months 
before the Emergency was declared. 

With this decrease in militancy the unions lost the members on 
their fringes, and the 47,301 members of employees’ unions at the 
end of 1949 forn the firm nucleus of union membership. The figure 
is less than half of the total number of manual workers, but the 
proportion is a creditable one and proves that trade unionism in 
Singapore has a more solid and lasting réle in the Colony than as 
a mere phalanx of militant communism. The idea of a united trade 
union body was actively discussed, and separate schemes were 
made by clerical and manual workers. Although neither were 
realised, the reason was not lack of enthusiasm but the wish to 
do better and amalgamate the two schemes into one joint council. 

During the year the cost of living fell slightly, as rice became more 
plentiful and cheaper. But the workers, the greater part of whom 
depend on the handling, sorting and processing of materials from 
outside the Colony, felt the effects of the slackening of trade, and 
growing competition from other territories. This led to slight reduc- 
tions in wage-rates and the growth of some unemployment, at a time 
when the steady rise in population requires work for more hands. 
Although there are no accurate statistics and the increase meant no 
immediate threat to the economy or stability of the Colony, it was 
serious enough to call for the appointment by Government of an 
Employment Committee to assess the situation and make recom- 
mendations to alleviate any actual or anticipated unemployment. 

Political advance, the expansion of social services and the ability 
of men and women to earn a living and buy their necessities at 
reasonable cost all depend on the earning power of the Colony. 
Financially, Singapore had its healthiest year in 1949. For the first 
time since the liberation it held a credit balance in London. An 
overdraft of $46.25 million in 1947 became a credit of $2.8 million 
by the end of 1949. Taking the budgets from the restoration of civil 
government on Ist April, 1946 to the end of 1949, the Colony’s 
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financial working showed an over-all surplus of $33.3 millions. The 
Income Tax revenue for 1949 was $15 millions, leaving $6,000,000 
yet to be collected in 1950. Other forms of revenue were buoyant, 
but the need for constant caution remained in a Colony sensitive 
to the trends of world trade and vulnerable to political discrimina- 
tion in a world of controlled trade. The effect of financial policy 
on the competitive commercial efficiency of the Colony must there- 
fore always remain a dominant consideration. To quote the analogy 
used by the Financial Secretary in presenting his 1949 budget, 
“We should avoid any form of fiscal soil erosion which might con- 
vert the island into an arid financial dust-bowl.” 

Trade has fallen from its record and somewhat abnormal figure 
of $2,413 million for 1948 to $2,360 million in 1949. The decrease 
of 2.2 per cent was almost entirely in exports, reflecting the low 
price of rubber in the first eight months of the year. Singapore 
continued to handle the greater part of the imports and exports 
of the Federation, the figures for 1949, being 70.9 per cent and 62.8 
per cent respectively. The largest part of her trade continues to be 
with Indonesia, which represented 16 per cent in 1949, a decline 
of 3 per cent on the 1948 figures. The value of trade with the United 
States of America declined from 17 per cent in 1948 to 12.6 per 
cent in 1949; a large part of this decline reflects the 29 per cent 
decline in the value of rubber exports to the U.S.A. On the other 
hand, total tin exports and tin exports to the U.S.A. increased sub- 
stantially. The increased canning and export of pineapples, the 
third largest export before 1942 was a welcome widening of the 
basis of the post-war Malayan economy. Japanese trade, though 
not yet an important factor is increasing in value. The Colony was 
represented at two trade conferences in Tokyo during the year and 
is ready to take advantage of any opportunity which opens. 

Trade gained directly fron the further improvements in the speed 
of turn-round of shipping by the introduction of mechanical methods 
in the Harbour Board. Aided by a promise of Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds assistance the Board has completed plans for 
a new dry dock which will cost $3,500,000 and will meet the 
growing demands for such facilities for the ships engaged in trade 
in South-east Asia. 

Merchants however were increasingly concerned at the effect on 
the Colony’s trade of exchange controls, and of direct trade agree- 
ments. Exchange Control policy has been based on full respect for 
the urgent need of the sterling area to conserve dollars. But it has 
been applied with the greatest latitude within the broad principle 
that on balance dollars spent must more than reproduce themselves 
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in trade. Yet in an area free from such controls, they are inevit- 
ably and directly felt as a handicap. During the year there was 
some welcome relaxation of commodity controls. The Singapore 
tin market was opened and Government trading with Japan ceased 
at the end of the year. 

The direct trade agreement between the United Kingdom and 
Indonesia without any apparent consideration for the importance 
of Indonesia to Singapore’s entrepdt trade seemed to justify the fears 
of the Chambers of Commerce that such agreements were against 
the interests of the Colony. Assurances were given from London 
that the agreement would not prevent the flow of trade from taking 
its accustomed channels. The Chambers of Commerce however took 


' the matter to the Secretary of State in person. These discussions 


were valuable in setting the Singapore problem in its wider per- 
spective as a local, if unique, form of the general problems of a 
dollar deficient sterling area, and of a world-wide transition from 
a sellers market to a buyers market. The first increased the urgency 
to sell direct, and share the middleman’s profits between producer 
and consumer, while the second made it all the more necessary that 
handling and processing should be efficient and economical enough 
to keep the final price to the consumer at a competitive level. 

The effect of the devaluation of sterling in relation to the dollar 
was to raise the sterling price of rubber and to a less extent, of tin. 
Both increases were of immediate advantage to the Colony. The 
initial tendency for an increase in the price of imports was checked 
by the normal market prices without the need for special legislation 
and there was no appreciable effect on the cost of living. 

With the uncertainties of trade and the many demands for em- 
ployment, Government has sought to encourage new industries on 
the island. New factories have been built in the rural area, parti- 
cularly in the region of the Bukit Timah Road which is becoming 
Singapore’s equivalent of London’s Great West Road. Their pro- 
ducts include industrial goods, glass, soap, electric batteries, indus- 
trial gases, rubber goods and rotans. 

To turn from work to leisure: more and more of the people of 
Singapore are taking a greater interest in a wider variety of 
cultural activities. Plans were completed for the creation of a Singa- 
pore Repertory Company to meet the demand for good drama which 
the frequent amateur productions of high quality had stimulated. 
Rarely a week passed without there being an exhibition by an 
artist, either European, Chinese or Malay. The Inter-school Art 
Exhibition would have done credit to any town in the world of 
Singapore’s size. The Hall hospitably provided by the British 
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Council proved a welcome exhibition centre in the absence of ar 
Art Gallery in the Colony. The heavy demand on the first and 
experimental suburban library at Katong proved the existence of 
a reading public not previously provided for. The crown of the 
cultural year was the visit of the Batavia Symphony Orchestra 
under the joint auspices of the Singapore Music Circle and the 
Straits Times newspaper, and with the assistance of the Department 
of Broadcasting. The Orchestra gave seven concerts to packed houses 
of all ages, classes and races. 

Culturally Singapore has not been a desert, but a fallow field 
ready for the ploughing. 

In the field of sports, 1949 was a year of high achievement. 
Greatest of all was the winning of the Thomas Cup by the Malayan 
badminton team after the defeat of American and Danish teams. 
It was the first international cup open to world competition to be 
brought back to Malaya. With the growing number of visiting 
football and basketball teams, the Colony is becoming an inter- 
national sports centre, and prompted by the Singapore Olympic 
and Sports Council, plans were made and an Ordinance drafted 
for the creation of a public board to build and run a Sports 
Stadium for the Colony. The Singapore Olympic Sports Council 
too took the initiative in organising the Malayan team for the 
Empire Games in New Zealand early in 1950. The most rapid 
expansion of any sport has been in the public interest in basketball 
and the number of teams built up. The encouragement of inter- 
national competition the presence of so many young servicemen 
and the public interest in team games stimulated the demand for 
more playing fields for the public, to meet which is now an accepted 
part of Government policy. The Government aims to extend facili- 
ties at all stages from the school and the kampong to the Olympics 
Stadium, but there is a very long way to go before the open space 
and playing fields facilities in the Colony will be anything like 
adequate. 
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CHAPTER: TWO 
POPULATION 


SINGAPORE ISLAND 


THE population figure for mid-year 1949 is based on the actual 

1947 census figure plus migrational surplus plus excess of births 

over deaths since then. On this calculation the estimate is 980,818. 
Details by race since 1911 are as follows: — 


Year Chinese | Malays | Indians | E™T°- | Eura- | others | Total 
peans | sians 
1911 (Census) | 219,577 | 41,806 | 27,755 | not aviailable .. | 303,321 


1921 (Census) 315,151 | 53,595 | 32,314 6,145 | 5,436 5,717 | 418,358 
1931 (Census) 418,640 | 65,014 | 50,811 8,082 | 6,903 | 8,295 | 557,745 
1947 (Census) 729,473 | 113,803 | 68,967 9,279 | 9,110 7,512 | 938,144 
1948 (Mid year) © 749,591 116,364 | 69,474 9,660 | 9,354 7,599 | 962,042 
1949 (Mid year) | 761,962 | 119,623 | 70,749 | 10,923 | 9,716 7,845 | 980,818 


Thus there has been a remarkable increase in Singapore’s popu- 
lation over the last eighteen years. In the twenty-year period from 
1911 to 1931 the increase was some eighty-three per cent when 
the cause was mainly due to immigration from India and China on 
a large scale. Since 1931 the overall increase is about seventy-six 
per cent due to a steady increase by natural (births over deaths) 
means. Since the last war in fact the increase has been vitiated 
by the balance of emigration over immigration. In 193] the number 
of females to males was 584 to 1,000. It is now 950 to 1,000. 
This is the factor of real significance in present and future local 
population trends. 


CHRISTMAS AND Cocos-KEELING ISLANDS 


These islands which are situated in the Indian Ocean are admin- 
istered by the Government of the Colony. The mixed Chinese and 
Malay population of Christmas Island was employed in exporting 
the phosphate of lime deposits found there. The -Cocos-Keeling 
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group on the other hand consists of some twenty-seven coral reefs 
of which one was used as a base for a Cable and Wireless station 
and another for an aircraft landing strip. The main occupation 
of the islanders is working copra. The Cocos-Keeling group is 
unique in that the indigenous population, for long under the bene- 
volent control of the Clunies Ross family, is self supporting and 
immune to outside interference. 


- Cocos-KEELiInG ISLANDS PopuLaTion, 1949 (M1p-YEAR) 


Chinese (es as Sus ve 10 
Malays bes ne si .. 1,736 
Indians 1 
Europeans Mee my aan _ 16 
Eurasians ae si ae ae — 
Others is oe ide ee — 


TotaL ... 1,763 


CuristmMas Istanp Popu.aTion, 1949 (M1p-yEar) 


Chinese ~ san ua "ou. = 924 
Malays a3 a6 an “as “213 
Indians se aa oe Ske 17 
Europeans es ak S46 Ae 62 
Eurasians nice as is “ — 


| Others oes dig Ss ioe ee — 


Cocos-KEELING ISLANDS 


Tota, ... 1,216 





Birtus AND Deatus, 1949 


Males Females Males 
Births 1300245" Births .. .. 34 
Deaths .. 


18 5 Deaths .. ue 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


Females 
24 
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Brrrus AND Brrtg RATEs 


1931 1947 1949 


Race 
Number; Rate | Number! Rate | Number; Rate 


ee EE es ed que | - um 


Chinese .. ea .- | 15,993 | 37.85 | 33,629 | 46.20 | 36,322 | 47.67 
Malays .. ou a oe 2,862 | 43.69 | 5,473 | 47.73 5,709 | 47.72 
Indians .. ss on oe 1,020 | 19.64 3,087 | 43.30 | 3,041 | 42.98 


Europeans ng ua si 169 | 20.55 S13: ||. 3879 357 | 32.68 
Eurasians a is “e 199 | 28.53 359 | 39.84 368 | 37.88 
Others... kes ofa ig 227 | 29.09 185 | 28.27 372 | 47.41 


Total .. | 20,470 | 36.37 | 43,045 | 45.89 | 46,169 | 47.07 


ee , 


Male ‘ue ja oe 3%.) 0,753 7 22,152 = 23,681 
Female .. sis ee 4 9,717 ry 20,893 bi 22,488 


Total .. | 20,470 ibe 43,045 nis 46,169 


Male births per 100 births... 52.04 a 51.23 0 51.29 


Birtus BY SEX AND RACE 


Sica Urban Area | Rural Area | "!288P0re 


Total 
MALES 

Europeans ‘3 ¥ +4 100 78 178 
Eurasians es Sy Sis 173 17 190 
Chinese ~~ ‘a i 13,665 5,006 18,671 
Malays ea = ‘iid 1,710 1,215 2,925 
Indians a sr we LiTs 357 1,582 
Others i a 5 fs 167 18 185 
Total .. 16,990 6,691 23,681 

FEMALES 
Europeans ia 43 + 109 70 179 
Eurasians 25 - oh 161 17 178 
Chinese - - ‘6 12,962 4,689 17,651 
Malays na ss 5 1,589 1,195 2,784 
Indians a 52 as 1,143 366 1,509 
Others ie - mes 170 17 187 
LOCA 2: 16,134 6,354 22,488 
GRAND TOTAL .. 33,124 13,045 46,169 
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The steady increase in the number of births continues and the 
1949 rate of 47.07 per 1,000 of the population is now almost up 
to the estimated pre-war peak of 47.57 in 1939. This compares with 
20.5 in 1947 and 35.4 in 1871-1880 in England and Wales where 
the rate has been as low as 13.9 in 1941. However the United 
Kingdom 1947 and 1941 figures are based on total population in- 
cluding Armed Forces at home and abroad. 


DeaTtus AND DeatH RATEs 


1931 [ 1947 1949 





Race 
Number | Rate | Number | Rate | Number/| Rate 
Chinese 10,599 | 25.09 | 9,368 | 12.87 8,740 | 11.47 
Malays 1,905 | 29.08 | 2,029 | 17.70 1,861 | 15.56 
Indians 820 | 15.81 878 | 12.32 767 | 10.84 
Europeans 51 | .6.20 14 | 8.49 65 5.95 
Eurasians 103 | 14.76 84 | 9.32 78 | 8,03 
Others 145 ; 18.58 78 | 11.92 110 | 14.02 
Total .. | 13,623 | 24.20 | 12,511 | 13.34] 11,621 | 11.85 
DEATHS BY SEX AND RACE 
| , Singapore. 
—— Urban Area |} Rural Area Total 
MALES 
Europeans ane at ea 26 23 49 
Eurasians or 46 ps 46 
Chinese 4,066 948 5,014 
Malays 612 385 997 
Indians 405 17 482 
Others 55 10 65 
Unknown 5 5 
Total 5,215 1,443 6,658 
FEMALES — | 
Europeans 10 6 16 
Eurasians 29 3 32 
Chinese 3,108 618 3,726 
Malays 510 354 864 
Indians 232 53 285 
Others ;: 31 5 36 
Unknown 3 3 
Total .. 3,923 —~ 1,039 4,962 
Unknown Sex .. so. “3 SE. Sl. sax 1 


GRAND TOTAL .. 9,139 2,482 11,621 
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DeEatus BY AGE GROUPS . 





Ages Urban Area | Rural Area oe 
0— 1 day 5 <3 328 94 422 
1— 7 days is ee 3 298 89 387 
8-14 days = as > 168 35 203 
15-21 days ve ae er 153 35 188 
22-28 days i os - 74 1 | 91 
NEo-NaTAL DEATHS , 1,021 270 1,291 : 

1— 2 months .. we es 356 120 476 
2— 3 months .. ts iis 229 66 295 
3— 4 months .. os me 144 48 192 
4-5 months .. _ ‘i = es 114 32 146 
5— 6 months .. + a 110 20 130 
6— 7 months .. nee Pe 119 36 155 
7—- 8 months .. ee ‘0 108 24 132 
8- 9months .. me 8 ipl 126 29 155 
9-10 months .. a i 109 26 135 
10-11 months .. ‘a 5% 86 22 108 
11-12 months .. i bd 99 12 111 
INFANTILE MORTALITY 2,621 705 3,326 

l— 5 years ea ea Re 1,374 424 1,798 
5-10 years ee Sa i 186 64 250 
10-15 years me ie ia 151 38 189 
15-20 years és ie aw 131 46 177 
20-25 years or ¥% en 267 72 339 
25—30 years Ae ar “a 274 83 357 
30-35 years ga in ia 319 82 401 
35—40 years ae oe eat 435 17 512 
40—45 years oe nr bi 545 128 673 
45-50 years es ave bi 550 109 659 
50-55 years - x on 551 116 667 
55 years and over — a 1,733 538 2,271 
Age unknown .. 28 Pa 2 bin 2 


GRAND TOTAL .. | 9,139 2,482 11,621 
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Dratus GROUPED ACCORDING TO AGE, SEX AND NATIONALITY REGISTERED IN 
| SINGAPORE FOR THE YEAR 1949 




















Age Groups Sex 3 Fl E E Total 
° | 
3 ee) 
M 163 27; 1 3* 238* 
0— 1 day YE a ha a 
JF 120 33 | 1 l 184 
M 138 13 | 4) 1 191 
1 -7 days . ——__—_ |_| ———_|__}| | 
F 143 15 2 2 196 
M ss 73 1 97 
8-14 days 8 | | | |_|“ 
F 82 1 106 
M ues 50 2 69 
15—21 days | | | | _ci_|_—_—-— 
F 97 6; 1 119 
“M . | 22 4 39 
22—28 days aber A Seer eect) SO WNUEet rs Wen pee aeeeS 
_ *F 43 2 1 52 
Neo-Natax Deatus|M and F 931 116-| 10 | 7 1,291 
M 156 25|..] .. 248 
28—2 months Fe ee eres eee ee Ree Mere eee eee Seen Koel: Lmeeeeorey 
| F 163 13 | 3 228 
M . 105 16; 1 166 
2-3 months See | eeabenies CNM OReee as, (EEE ena LANCE), GARE eee es 
F 92 5; 1 129 
M 1 62 3/1 106 
3—4 months eee DRANG [eee taee! | Pre en eS, eee 
F 2 54 9 1 86 
 M.~. Sos eee 39 9].. 6 69 
4-5 months ae | | | |__| cr 
F 55 1 17 
M en ee 57 1 1 ae 68 
5—6 months PERE Seles ceased, Eanes Aenean RCeraeRees LOGI, (eaten tet 
F oe 4] 5 3 . 62 
Mee foe as 56 4 1 a 17 
6-7 months = «J. |_————_| | —_-| —__| —__|——__|_—__|_- | 
F 61 4. 78 
M | 3| 7] 921] 313]; 111] 9] 4 | 1,368 
Carried forward eee ef ee | a 
| F 4/ 4{ 951 236 ,| 106 | 13 | 3 1,317 


—_— 


*One unknown sex. 


ae ee 
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Dearas Grovrep Accorvinc To Ack, SEX AND NATtONALITY REGISTERED IN 
SINGAPORE FOR THE YEAR 1949—continued 















































3 | | ¢ 
Age Groups Sex 4 2 B | g ° 
E cae: 4 
fx p -| — (om) =) 
aud M 3) 7] 921) 313] 111 9 
Brought FA, Sacer nny, ENE, mere (eeeeaR eee, meester, UUs a Pie I RSC! 
F | 4| 4| 951! 236 | 106 | 13 
M 45 19 7 
1—~8month .. |———_———_———_|— 
F 39 18 4 
M 67| 16| 4] 2 a 
8 9month .. [—————_—|————j>—“——|~— 
F 55 8 3 
M wie. Mt tase 46 19| .. fe 9 
9-10 months. «2 | —————— | | | ee 
F a 51 14 5 
M “% 2 50 8 2 1 a 
10—11 months .. |————_——_——'—'—_—_——— 
F 32 11 2 
M en ee 41 9 | ih ee ae 
TU 12 aricrthas, | 5s ne 
F 45 14 1 
M 3/_91/1,170| 384); 125 | 12 
INFANTILE ae ee et 
MoRrRTALITY F 4| 4 {1,173} 301 | 121 | 13 
M 1 1 693 | 187) 46 | 10 
1— 5 years ay ener Woe CREME een leon ae) (anise: Recaee, 
F 2 | 2 635 174 43 4 
M 2 112 10 4| 2 
5-10 years Page ere ea) Reet NON AME arena cecal cae eee eae’ (ORNs ens Nee cee 
F 89 22 8 1 
M 85 17 1 
10-15 years hind Na aaa SRN I Ne a See 
F on 1 61 15 3 
M 4 71 13 5 | 2 
15—20 years am Sa Ta ee 
F 53 20 9 
M 8 | 12 | 2,131 | 611 | 187 | 26 
Carried forward .. |—————|_|___|____|____|—____|—__|—___|___——_ 
F 6} 712,011 | 532 


184; 18| 3 2,761 





*One unknown sex. 
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Deatus Grourep ACCORDING TO AGE, SEX AND NATIONALITY REGISTERED IN 
,. SINGAPORE FOR THE YEAR 1949—continued 











| 
a Big Poi dg | 
Age Groups | Sex 4 3 : > | e e 5 Total 
—_ si esa | ea |3i|4 
3 al so = 5 9 5 
M 8 | 12/2,131| 611 | 187 | 26 | 4* | 2,979 
Brought forward .. | | | | | 
F | 6; 71|2,011! 532| 184/18] 3 2,761 
M 6 | 3! 127 30| 15 | 4 185 
20-25 years PRR eee | ERs | Peete | IRIE kel Ones eI 
F 1 93| 39/ 20/ 1 154 
| | M | 8{ 2; 11] 35} 30) 3] .. | 199 — 
25-30 years —— —|— a a 
F 5; 3! 106 30! 13] 1 158 
i ™M 3 | 1 | 164; 40] 24/ 3] 1 236 
30-35 years | | |_| | 
F 2; 117] 33] 13 165 
M 5| 31] 261 25 | 331 3 330 
35-40 years |_| ——_ |_———_\—_|c— 
F 3, 130 37| 12 182 
| M 1/ 2/ 353 36/ 45] 3 440 
40-45 years Eire ee eat mee eee ee 
F 1/ 1] 186! 38 | 1 233 
M 5| 3| 363| 44| 47| 3 465 
45-50 years ccc antneee | Pn neaaen | ees cere eae peer 
F 1 155 30; 7| 1 194 
M 4; 7{ 3902! 48| 32] 6 489 
50-55 years eee Ean | Pra eae  |earee EN teeter one as een 
F 2| 146 19 | 1| 4 178 
M 9/13/1,102! 128] 69 | 14 1,335 
55 years and over —_ | [crc \y——_—_)i— 
F 3;13| 781/ 106] 22] 11 936 
M exclu 1 ee ie mae Wedge i. 1 
Age Unknown... (————|—___|—_, —__|_—_—__-|___ |__|" 
F ? ere 1 
M 49 | 46 |5,014| 997] 482 | 65 | 6* | 6,659* 
Total aN a a ae 
F 16 | 32 | 3,726 | 864} 285 | 36| 3 4,962 
GranvD TOTAL .. 65 | 78 | 8,740 | 1,861 | 767 | 91 9 11,621 


*One unknown sex. 
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The death rate for 1949 is the lowest on record at 11.84 per 
1,000 of the population as compared to 12.41 in 1948, 13.34 in 
1947 and 19.51 in 1939, the lowest pre-war rate. The Singapore 
rate is now below the 1947 England and Wales figure of 12.3 
There has been some increase in deaths from diphtheria, heart 
and circulatory diseases and diseases of the digestive tract, but 
malaria and unspecified fever, beri beri and violence have con- 
tinued their marked decline over the post-war period. The position 
in regard to infantile convulsions is about the same as that recorded 
in 1948. 1,306 deaths were recorded as from this cause as com- 
pared to a 1,743 pre-war average. This is a matter for satisfaction 
while certification of deaths must still be open to serious inaccuracy 
in the rural districts under the present system of report without 
medical inspection in a large proportion of cases. 

A very satisfactory reduction in deaths from diseases of preg- 
nancy and infancy is to be recorded—a further mark of credit to 
the expanding maternity and child welfare services of the Colony. 

A further marked drop in the deaths from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is to be noted—1,290 as compared to 1,449 in 1948 and 
_ 1,976 in 1946. 

There is no doubt that the population of the Colony is now 
generally healthier than it has ever been. 


INFANT MorTALITY 











1931 1947 | 1949 
Race = a =. te" 
'Number| Rate |Number|! Rate | Number] Rate 
[re ee ey | es 
Chinese ‘5 a = 3,041 | 183.83 | 2,671 79.43 | 2,343 64.51 
Malays sf - fo 722 | 261.35 784 | 143.25 685 | 119.99 
Indians i ae oe 171 | 163.73 236 | 76.45 246 80.89 
Europeans .. ot a 5 29.59 18 | 57.69 7 19.61 
Eurasians.. ce Re 23 | 110.55 28 17.99 13 35.35 
Others es Sx 2% 34 | 149.78 91 | 113.51 32 86.02 





| 
| 
Total .. | 4,046 | 191.30] 3,758 | 87.33 | 3,326 | 73.04 





The infant mortality rate (deaths under one year of age per 1,000 
live births) is by far the lowest ever recorded for Singapore’s popu- 
lation. The 1949 figure of 72.04 for the Colony coupares with 80.79 
in 1948, 285 in 1944, 130.47 in 1939 and 191.30 in 1931. As this 
figure is always looked upon as one of the main criteria in evaluat- 
ing the health of the population the present position is a matter 
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for real congratulation in this respect when the outmoded and de- 
plorably poor rural infant welfare and maternity clinics are taken 
into consideration. The Singapore infantile mortality rate can now 
be said to be approaching the United Kingdom figure of appro- 
ximately 41. The England and Wales figure has dropped from 137.82 
in 1901-05 to 90.90 in 1916-20, to 74.90 in 1921-25 to 61.92 in 
1931-35, to 50.57 in 1939, to 60.04 in 1941 to 41.37 in 1947. When 
the Medical Plan is in full operation in regard to the infant and 
maternity services a reduction to the 40 range is anticipated. © 


INFANT MorTatiry DEATHS 


; 
Urnsan AREA | RuRAL AREA | SINGAPORE 


wy be be © 

= : . 6 1% 
an ap 5 s¢ 
4/28) 2 di] a (28) 22 
oe iat| @ |A™! B |A7 18° 


rm rn, cr, rf fl rr | ere |) eee 


First Quarter—January 
February 7,714 
March . 


Second Quarter—April 
7,956 | 707 | 3,152] 187 | 11,108 | 894 | 80.48 


August ont 3,358 | 177 | 11,802 | 874 | 74.06 


Third Quarter—July 
8,444 
September : 


November 
December 


Total 33,124 | 2,621 | 13,045 | 705 | 46,169 | 3,326 j 72.04 


Fourth Quarter—October 
9,010 








ee 


Rate per mille for 1949=72.04. _ 


Of the 3,326 infant deaths in 1949, 1,706 were of males and 
1,619 of females, one being of unknown sex. — 

Still births accounted for 17.2 per 1,000 of all births as compared 
with 16.6 in 1948. This figure compares favourably with the 1947 
England and Wales figure of 24.1 however. | 

The fall in the neo-natal mortality rate continued and reached 
a figure of 28.0 per 1,000 related live births for 1949 as compared 
with 32.8 in 1948, an encouraging result indeed. The highest pro- 
portion of deaths occurred in the first four weeks of life in accord- 
ance with the usual picture elsewhere. The proportion in the period 
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four weeks to three months is still unduly high however. Both 
periods showed a satisfactory drop over the 1948 figures never- 
theless (1,291 with 1,459 and 771 with 837 respectively). The 
efforts being made to combat the risks to which the new born baby 
is subjected during this critical period can only be met by a 
uniformed midwifery and clinic service and this endeavour must 


be accelerated. 


Infant mortality rate (deaths under 4 weeks ses ee 
under 1 year per 1,000 4 weeks to 3 months ... 16.7 
related births)... ... 72.04 3 to 6 months ae SOE 

. 6 to 9 months acs 2 
9 to 12 months sida hee 


The corresponding figures for England and Wales for 1947 are 


as follows :— 


Infant mortality rate (deaths under 4 weeks isa EE 
under 1 year per 1,000 4 weeks to 3 months ... 6.9 
related births)... va MBI 3 to 6 months se. 40 

6 to 9 months : 3.6 
9 to 12 months 2.1 


MATERNAL MorTALITY 


The maternal mortality continues to decline and was 2.2 per 
1,000 live births in 1949 as compared with 2.4 in 1948, over 
seven in 1945 and four in 1939; (England and Wales figure for 1947 
was 1.2). This figure reflects to some extent the improvement in the 
maternity services although the pressure on the 200. beds available 
at the one and only maternity hospital increased throughout the 
year until over 1,000 deliveries were being dealt with by this unit 
per month. 


MIGRATION STATISTICS BY SEA AND AIR DURING 1949 

















IMMIGRANTS 
ue an | ee 
| | | CHILDREN 
Race | Men | Women | Total 
| | _ Male | Female 
Europeans .. it ors oa) | SES LT 7,988 1,982 1,771 26,258 
Eurasians .. ‘x 7 e% 140 100 38 30 308 
Chinese a os 3 .. | 43,409 | 12,302 5,532 3,727 64,970 
Malays /- ‘x gu 3 3,487 1,331 363 271 5,452 
Northern Indians .. ‘ie bcs 4,140 619 286 245 5,290 
Southern Indians .. a Ne 4,790 657 296 274 | 6,017 
Japanese... ae a “is 27 3 és 2 32 
Other Races a ‘% i | 1,874 420 106 88 | 2,488 


Total All Races .. | 72,384 | 23,420 | 8,603 | 6,408 | 110,815 


ee O_O — —ee ee 
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Race 


Europeans 
Eurasians 
Chinese 

Malays 

Northern Indians 
Southern Indians 
Japanese 

Other Races 


Total All Races 
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EMIGRANTS 


———, 


— <a. 


CHILDREN 


Total 


Male {| Female 





1,728 1,443 24,630 


19; 15 170 
6,952 | 5,323 | 88,627 
402 | 335 | 5,935 
420 | 305 | 7,802 
415 | 391 | 9,160 
a 69 
240 | 233 | 3,170 


14,338 | 7,121 
90 46 
58,536 | 17,816 
4,063 | 1,135 
6,257 820 
7,527 827 
60 9 
2,089 608 
28,382 


92,960 
| 


10,176 ; 8,045 
| 


139,563 


CuHINESE DECK PASSENGERS FROM AND TO CHINA INCLUDING Hone Kone, 1949 








EMIGRANTS 
Country CHILDREN CHILDREN 
Men Total | Men | Women Total 
Male | Female Male | Female 
China 19,165 2,929 | 1,831 | 27,733 | 15,811 | 5,652 | 3,216 | 2,421 | 27,100 
Hong Kong | 6,656 | 4,658 | 1,383 | 1,030 | 13,727 | 10,915! 6,108 | 2,514 | 2,030 | 21,567 
Total 25,821 4,312 | 2,861 | 41,460 | 26,726 | 11,760 | 5,730 4,451 | 48,667 


Women 


IMMIGRANTS 












































CHAPTER THREE 
OCCUPATION, WAGES, LABOUR ORGANISATION 


TuE report of the 1947 Census, published during the year, showed 
that there were some 357,000 gainfully occupied persons in the 
Colony at the time the record was made. The principal groups 
which made up that total were :— 


Manufacturing, repairing, construction a2 ... 68,000 
Commercial and financial it fed ... 53,000 
Transport and communications on ate ... 52,000 
Entertainment, sport and personal service... ... 46,000 
Clerical fe we ee ... 29,000 
Agricultural ae - Bee ... 26,000 
Others and indeterminate site ee ... 50,000 
Fishermen ee = 9,000 


About thirteen per cent of the total were females. 

The two largest groups reflect the status of Singapore as a 
centre of entrep6t trade and a convenient industrial location for 
the processing of raw materials imported from the adjoining and 
less industrialised’ territories. The Colony is not a primary produc- 
ing area and has no one form of employment which far out- 
numbers any other. In fact variety is the outstanding characteristic 
of the working community of Singapore—variety of occupation and 
variety of language. 

There: are over one hundred classified groups among manual 
workers regularly in recognised places of employment, and of 
course within those groups there are a much larger number of 
occupations. Add to this the large number of occupations not 
graded as “manual” and it will be seen that there is some grounds 
for the claim to variety. | 

A few of the more unusual occupations, for which statistical 
figures are not available, are: —paper-house makers, stilt walkers, 
snake charmers, reptile catchers, egg-hatchers, fancy fish breeders. 

Records of employment are not available for non-manual workers 
so that figures cannot be given for numbers employed in such 
occupations as shop assistants or hawkers, which may well be the 
largest groups in the Colony. It has been estimated that there are 
14,000 shops in Singapore. These shops tend to employ considerably 
greater numbers of assistants than would shops of similar size in 
Europe, so that the total number of such assistants is probably 
very large. 
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Hawkers (itinerant vendors) continue to exist in large numbers. 
About 7,000 are legitimate and licensed by the authorities, but 
there are estimated to be some 20,000 unlicensed hawkers. Some of 
these are hawkers by profession, and some have resorted to hawking 
for lack of other employment, but a contributory factor is undoubted- 
ly the overcrowded condition in which a large proportion of the 
poorer section of the population lives. Lack of adequate cooking 
space in overcrowded tenements drives many to take their meals 
away from home, thereby providing ready clients for the numerous 
food hawkers. 

The Census Report mentioned above also supplies the following 
details of numbers employed in certain groups :— 


Labourers and other “unskilled” workers _... ... 38,828 
Vendors, pedlars and hawkers ... ies ... 29,764 
Fruit and vegetable growers — 5 ... 18,746 
Motor drivers, cleaners, conductors sits ... 14,629 
Carpenters and joiners ve ed ... 9,401 
Motor mechanics and repairers... dst ... 6,489 
Fitters, turners, etc. = as “f ... 6,011 


In addition trishaw pedallers number 9,375. Trishaws are 


passenger-carrying vehicles built on a motor-cycle and side car 
design, in which the motive power is a pedal cycle. 

The large number concerned with land transport is noteworthy— 
over 30,000, or one in twelve of those gainfully occupied, excluding 
clerical and managerial staff. Those concerned with water transport 
total 25,000. 

Industries connected with rubber such as rubber smoking, mill- 
ing, packing for export, and manufacture of rubber goods, formerly 
offered the largest fields of employment. The total employed in these 
fields has fallen by forty per cent in the last eighteen months, the 
principal fall being in milling and packing works. This fall pro- 
bably reflects the effect of cheaper wage competition from sur- 
rounding territories. In March 1948 there were 9,400 employed 
in these industries. By September 1949 the figure had fallen to 
5,600. : 

The general wage tendency throughout the year was towards 
reduction. The industries most affected were those which deal 
with raw materials imported into the Colony largely for processing 
and re-export. 

The rubber milling industry needed to lower costs in order to 


compete successfully with mills in the United States of Indonesia, | 


and consequently wages, which stood at $3.30 per day at the 
beginning of the year, had fallen to $2.85 by the end. 





Lee Quoi Loo 


The Toucan 
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The sago industry, which formerly gave employment to over 1,000 
workmen, experienced a very bad year and all the factories were 
closed at the end of the year. Restrictions on export of raw material 
from neighbouring countries together with the closing of the English 
market were the causes. 

Wages in the oil milling industry were reduced early in the 
year in an attempt to reduce costs sufficiently to enable successful 
competition with more up-to-date mills in Western countries. It had 
apparently been found cheaper, by the manufacturers in those coun- 
tries, to import the copra and to extract the oil there. 

General slackening of trade had a marked effect upon the earn- 
ings of those employed in carrying and transport work, particularly 
lightermen. In the years immediately following the war, the lighter 
workers were able to command very high wages but now with less 
trade there is a surplus of lighters and crews, with the usual result 
of unemployment. Also affected, for the same reason, have been 
the wages of godown workers and lorry transport workers. 

The wages of Government daily rated workers remain unchanged. 
Examples of those rates are: — 


per diem 

$c $c. s. d. s. d. 

Unskilled Labourer ... . 1 94 — 4 53 — 

Plumber— Grade I . 5 53 - 6 33 1211-14 9 
Grade II . 464-5 53 1010-1211 .- 

Grade III . 400 - 4 64 9 4-10 10 

Carpenter— Grade I . 464-5 85 1010-13 8 

Grade II .. 3 68 - 4 64 8 7-1010 

Grade III . 262-3 68 61- 8 7 

Mason— Grade I a .. 400 — 4 64 9 4- 1010 

Grade II... .. 2 56 -— 3 68 6 0- 8 7 

Mechanics— Grade I - 5 53 - 6 33 1211-14 9 

Grade II 4 64 - 5 53 10 10 — 12 11 


Grade III ... ... 400-464 9 4-10 10 


The Government rates are followed generally by the Services 
(Army, Navy and Air Force) and by the Municipality. 

In addition to cash wage many employers give their workers 
other benefits, such as free food, lodging, medical treatment, etc. 
which may substantially increase the value of the wages. For instance 
it has been computed that the value of such benefits given to 
Government daily-rated workers is equivalent to an additional 
twenty-five per cent on their wages. 

Side by side with the general lowering of wages noticed above 
there has been an increase in unemployment. In some industries 
retrenchment has been avoided by a system of work by rotation 
thus causing under-employment rather than unemployment but with 
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the same resultant lowering of earnings. Accurate unemployment 
statistics are not available as there is as yet no system of unemploy- 
ment benefit which would induce those unemployed to register. 
The extent of unemployment has therefore to be gauged as far as 
possible from observation or reports fron employers’ and employees’ 
organisations. The position was however considered sufficiently 
serious to warrant the setting up of a special Employment Com- 
mittee in 1949 with the following terms of reference: — 
To enquire into the present position of employment in Singapore, 
and if unemployment is found to exist or to be likely to arise, to — 
ascertain its causes and to make recommendations as to the steps which 


should be taken to alleviate it, both in the short term and long term 
aspects. | 


Employers’ and employees’ organisations were represented on 
the Committee together with the Labour Department and the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. The Committee’s deliberations had not 
been concluded at the end of the year. 

_ Employers’ and employees’ organisations are encouraged in the 
Colony, although a full degree of co-operation in this direction has 
not yet been achieved. 

Registration of trade unions is compulsory, and a section of 
the Labour Department deals with the mechanics of registration, 
while there is a Trade Union Adviser’s Department, not in. any 
Way connected with the Labour Department, which exists to en- 
courage trade unionism and to advise and assist organisers of 
unions in their work. | 

Under the Trade Unions Ordinance are registered both associa- 
tions of employers and associations of employees. At the end of the 
year there were 132 unions on the register, 93 of them employees’ 
unions, 37 employers, and two Fedérations of Trade Unions. The 
total shows a decrease of 24 from the total at the end of 1948 and the 
aggregate membership showed a decline of more than 25,000. 
The membership figure at the end of 1948, however, was not very 
accurate as it included members of unions who had ceased to be 
members through failure to pay their subscriptions. The figure of 
91,654 members shown at the end of 1949 may be ane as 
the genuine total membership. ) . er 

Of this figure, 47,301 are members of employees’ unions, but 
here again there is room for expansion as the known number of 
manual workers alone exceeds 100,000. It would appear - that 
trade unionists in Singapore, in common with those in other coun- 
tries, tend to lose interest in their unions except when. demands 
are being made against employers. 
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Trade union activity throughout the year was quiet, and entirely 
different from the militant days of 1947 and 1948. There was at 
first a period of re-organisation, during which those unions which 
had lost their more active leaders to the ranks of the terrorists in 
the jungles of the Federation of Malaya sought to re-establish 
themselves. There was also, at first, a period of timidity when 
unionists were afraid that their activities might be offending against 
the Emergency Regulations, but once convinced by propaganda, and 
by encouragement from the Trade Union Adviser’s: Department, that 
they were as free as ever to pursue their lawful activities, there 
was a welcome improvement in their work. 


Notable features of that work were two efforts to set up central 
organisations for consolidation of union activities and to provide 
a body which could be representative of all workers. 

The first arose from a May Day tea-party organised largely by 
the manual workers’ unions. At that meeting a unanimous resolu- 
tion was passed condemning the banditry outrages which have 
been committed in Malaya. 

The resolution was worded as follows: — 


This representative gathering of trade unionists in Singapore takes 
this opportunity of re-afirming its faith in the power for good of 
democratic trade unionism. Meeting as it is in the midst of an emergency, 
it pledges its whole-hearted support to Government in its efforts to 
stamp out banditry and attempted anarchism. Furthermore, it welcomes 
and appreciates the stated policy. of Government to foster and support 
a free trade union movement in Singapore and will ceaselessly work 
towards this end believing that only by democratic means can the 
legitimate objects of the trade union movement be achieved. 


In the course of his address to the meeting the Chairman said: — 


I am sure that all the representatives present here would feel the 
necessity for a central organisation of our various unions to deal with 
matters which are of common interest to all workers. As you may be 
aware there are many problems to be tackled collectively on behalf of 
workers in general and this is not possible for any individual union 
to accomplish. Therefore in order to promote our welfare as a whole 
we must have a representative democratically constituted central organi- 
sation which would authoritatively voice our views at the proper quarters 
as and when required. Hence let us, from this day onwards, work for 
the realisation of this objective 


and thus began the first movement towards setting up a genuine 
central organisation for trade unions in Singapore. 
_ The organisation there initiated had not been fully established 
by the end of the year, but a constitution had been drawn up which 
is likely to be adopted early in 1950. 

The second effort arose from a tea- -party held in September to 
welcome the delegates to an International Labour Organisation 
Technical Conference then being held in Singapore. The sponsors of 


» 
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this central organisation were largely clerical workers and their 
proposals matured quickly. Final inauguration of this central organi- 
sation was scheduled for the first week of 1950 but was eventually 
postponed to enable an attempt to be made to get the co-operation 
of the manual workers so that there should be one central body 
instead of the two proposed. For the strengthening of trade unionism 
generally it is to be hoped that the effort to achieve co-operation will 
be successful. 

The general administration of matters connected with employ- 
ment is effected through the Labour Department, which has the 
duty of enforcing the requirements of laws relating to workers. To 
achieve this enforcement the Labour Department undertakes duties 
of inspection, both of conditions of work and of safety measures 
in connection with machinery. For this inspection work there is a 
staff of two qualified mechanical engineers, and one inspector of 
labour conditions. The regulations relating to factory conditions, 
health, sanitation and general safety measures are administered 
by the Municipality of Singapore, with whom the Inspectors of 
the Labour Department work in close liaison. 

Among other functions of the Labour Department are: concilia- 
tion in trade disputes; settlement of claims for compensation by 
injured workmen; repatriation of retiring or ailing workmen who 
wish to return to their own countries; management of an employ- 
ment exchange; collection of statistics on wages, employment, etc.; 
organisation of distribution of supplementary rations for workers; 
administration of the Trade Unions Ordinance; advice to the 
Immigration Department on applications for the introduction of 
immigrant labour to the Colony. 

Conciliation work was, on the whole, very. successful in 1949. 
There were seventy-seven trade disputes in which Labour Depart- 
ment officers acted as conciliators. Of these disputes only two 
resulted in strikes. The number of man-days lost through strikes 
was considerably lower than in previous years, 6,618 as com- 
pared with 128,657 in 1948 and 492,708 in 1947. To some extent 
the existence of an emergency regulation which requires notice 
to be given of an intended strike or lock-out is responsible for 
this reduction in wasted man-days, but it was also true that workers 
in general were much more willing to negotiate a settlement of 
their grievances rather than to adopt strike methods as their first 
weapon. 

An Ordinance providing for the payment of compensation to 
injured workmen has been in existence in the Colony since 1932. 
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Under that Ordinance an employer is required to make an imme- 
diate report, to the Commissioner for Worknen’s Compensation, 
of any accident involving injury to a workman. The Labour Depart- 
ment has special powers under the Ordinance to assist workmen 
lo obtain their just compensation and this is done mainly by co- 
operation between the Labour Department and the employers or 
the Insurance Company with whom an employer has insured his 
risk. This system has worked very well and few cases are ever 
disputed, but should a dispute’ occur the Commissioner for Work- 
men’s Compensation, who is a law officer not in any way connected 
with the Labour Department, adjudicates on the case. A total of 
1,792 reports of accidents to workmen were made in 1949. Of these 
accidents sixty-two resulted in death, nine caused permanent partial 
disablement of the workmen concerned and two caused total dis- 
ablement. 

Investigation was made of the possibility of introducing a scheme 
for the rehabilitation and re-employment of injured workmen, some- 
what on the lines of the scheme now operated in the United 
Kingdom. Ready co-operation was given by representatives of em- 
ployers and trade unions and it is expected that a workable scheme 
may be instituted during 1950. 

Repatriation of retiring workmen involves a considerable amount 
of work. In past years workmen, mostly Indians, were recruited 
for certain types of labour, chiefly by the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Government and by the Municipality. As those work- 
‘men reach the age of retirement they are provided with assistance 
to return to their own countries, and their terms of service with 
Government and the Municipality of Singapore provide them (sub- 
ject to certain conditions as to length of service) with a gratuity 
on retirement. They usually seek the assistance of the Government 
Labour Department to arrange their passage and the remittance of 
their gratuity money to be collected on arrival at their home village. 
Altogether, 230 such passages were arranged for workmen and their 
families and a total of $58,063.30 was remitted to India in respect 
of gratuities. | 

An Employment Exchange has been in operation in the Colony 
since 1945 and has provided a very useful channel of introduction 
of those in search of work to those in search of workers. The 
Exchange works on a voluntary system. There is no compulsion 
upon workers or employers to make use of it, yet it has been 
growing in popularity, thus proving that the services rendered to 
employers are satisfactory. During the year 17,709 persons applied 
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for work and 7,083 were placed in employment. 1,254 employers, 
an increase of 34 over the number in 1948, made use of the services 
of the Exchange, which of course are free. 

An important function of the Colony Labour Department is the 
adjudication in factual disputes relating to wages due or to terms 
and conditions of employment. By this arrangement, there is pro- 
vided a speedy method of getting satisfaction for the worker. There 
is much less delay in the hearing of claims than there would 
normally be in the Civil Courts, and the familiarity of the adjudicat- 
ing officer with the language and customs of the workman con- 
cerned assists in the easier attainment of solutions of the intricate 
problems arising from oriental systems of accounting. 

The cost of living for most of the inhabitants has probably not 
increased during the year. Indexes of retail prices of those articles 
in common use by workers are taken as a guide assessed in 
quantities based on theoretical consumption, and although these 
do not give an accurate indication of the actual cost of living 
they do show the comparative prices of co: modities throughout 
the year. 

The Chinese labourers’ budget showed an increase in the early 
part of the year, owing to the higher prices which inevitably accom- 
pany the Chinese New Year festival. Thereafter there was a slow 
decline in total living costs, accounted for chiefly by a fall in the 
cost of rice or rice substitutes, in the cost of tobacco, clothing and 
firewood. 

For the Indian labourer there was comparatively little change 
throughout the year, rises in cost of one commonly used item being 
offset by falls in the price of others. Similarly with the cost of 
living for Malay workers, fluctuations being accounted for by 
seasonal variations in the quantities of materials available. 

Rice, the main factor in any Asian worker’s budget, became 
cheaper during the year and the quantity of the ration was increased 
in September, both facts having an important bearing on the 
total cost of living of the workers. 

Devaluation of sterling had some effect upon the local price 
of imported foods so that those who depend upon such source 
of supply suffered some increase of cost during the year. 

Legislation exists in the Colony regarding many aspects of 
welfare of workers. Most of this is contained in the Labour Ordin- 
ance which was enacted many years ago and was designed mainly 
on protective lines to suit the conditions of the time when workers 
were mostly immigrant and illiterate. The draft for a more up-to- 
date law is now under consideration. Such new law will have to 
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retain many of the protective features of the old laws since a con- 
siderable proportion of workers have not yet accustomed themselves 
to the benefit of trade unionism as a means of safeguarding their 
own interests. The new law will at the same time incorporate 
additional features based on the Conventions of the International 
Labour Organisation. | 

Early in the year an Ordinance to provide a weekly holiday 
for employees of shops, restaurants and theatres was passed by 
the Legislative Council. The Ordinance also provides that all shops, 
other than an excepted few which provide necessary seven-day 
services, must close on one day of the week. A further provision 
is that the employees may not suffer a reduction of wages as a 
result of the holiday given. This Ordinance represents a considerable 
advance for many of the employees concerned. A few years ago 
almost all shops in the Colony remained open seven days a week 
and the employees were required to work long hours each day. 
Latterly there had been great improvement in the matter of hours of 
work and many shops closed on Sundays but there remained a 
large number of smaller shops which still opened seven days a week 
and this new Ordinance will bring great benefit to the employees 
in such establishments. 

Machinery for arbitration in trade disputes exists in the Indus- 
trial Courts Ordinance but is seldom used. Efforts to promote 
negotiation or arbitration between the parties to disputes have often 
been unsuccessful in the past, the workers preferring to resort 
to the use of strikes to achieve their aims. In 1948 an emergency - 
regulation was adopted which requires fourteen days notice to 
be given of intention to strike or lock-out, thus giving conciliation 
officers a chance to procure amicable agreement between the two 
sides. The regulation is designed to prevent lightning strikes during 
the emergency; it does not provide for compulsory arbitration but 
does give the two parties time to consider matters coolly before 
resorting to stoppage of work with its consequent hardships to 
those concerned. 

An amendment to the Merchant Shipping Ordinance which 
established a Seamen’s Registration Bureau with the object of 
providing proper machinery for the recruitment of seamen to 
replace the previous system of recruitment through licensed recruit- 
ing contractors, who were entitled to demand a percentage of the 
seamen’s first wage, became effective from 2nd January. A Sea- 
farers’ Administration Board, consisting of three representatives 
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of the shipping employers and three of the Seamen’s Unions with 
an independent chairman was also established to advise on the 
working of the Bureau. 

A Children and Young Pare s Ordinance was passed during 
the year which raises the minimum age for employment in factories 
or workshops to fourteen years. This Ordinance had not come into 
effect by the end of the year. 

At the end of the year, preparations were being made to send 
a delegation to the Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation to be held in Ceylon early in 1950. The trade 
unions of industrial workers have shown great interest, and have 
elected their representative to the delegation. It is to be hoped that 
the endeavours of the Conference to improve the lot of the Asian 
workers, do not fall short of their expectations. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


GENERAL 1948 1949 
(Actual Figures) (Partly Estimated) 


$ $ 
Revenue 80,270,981 107,909,804. 
Expenditure 72,294,382 96,610,171 
7,976,653 11,299,633 


REVENUE remained fairly constant under most Heads under which 
it was collected; but Income Tax yielded an increase of $29.3 
millions over the figures for 1948. This was due to the fact that 
amendments to the original Ordinance, which was enacted in Decem- 
ber 1947, to vary the basis of assessment, became effective only in 
August, 1948. The Income Tax Department was, therefore, not able 
to come into full working operation until late in the year with the 
result that actual collections under this head agounted only to $2.8 
millions in 1948. 

Expenditure rose by $24.3 millions. One half of this sum, $12.7 
millions, shows as an increase under the head, “Miscellaneous 
Services”; but in this figure are contained two items of over $4 
millions; Singapore’s gift of $4,285,000 to assist the Federation of 
Malaya and its ultimate liability of $4.3 millions under the pre-war 
War Risks (Goods) Insurance Scheme. There were considerable 
Increases too in the expenditure on Educational and Medical 
Services ; $3.2 millions on the former and $3.5 millions on the latter. 

Details of Revenue are shown hereunder :— 


1948 1949 
Heads of Revenue (Actual (Partly 
Figures) Estimated) 
$ Cc. $ C. 
Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue 
not otherwise classified 55,307,965 30 87,449,399 00 


Fees of Court or Office, Payments for 
Specific Services and Reimburse- 


ments-in-aid 6,199,919 46 4,527,079 00 
Posts and Telecommunications 7,752,160 85 6,848,874 00 
Rents on Government Property 3,092,394 10 2,949,000 00 

Carried forward 72,352,439 71 101,374,352 00 
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1948 
(Partly 
Heads of Revenue Estimated) 
$ C. 
Brought forward 72,352,439 71 
Interest : — : 
(a) Interest on Investments 250,739 05 
(6) Interest from Opium Revenue 
Replacement Reserve Fund 2,037,794 70 
(c) Other items 836,061 17 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Total exclusive of Land Sales 

Land Sales and Premia on Grants ... 
Grants-in-aid Colonial Development 
Fund and Welfare Act ; 


Total Revenue 


80,270,981 46 


80,270,981 46 


4,793,946 83 


EXPENDITURE 1948 anv 1949 


The particulars of expenditure are set out below :— 


Heads of Expenditure 1948 
$ 

Administration—General 4,617,326 
—Technical 7 3,019,741 

Charge on account of Public Debt ... 8,092,350 
Defence (Volunteer Forces) 2,756,192 
Education 2.890277 
Judicial, Police and Prisons 9,059,992 
Medical—General 5,709,376 
Miscellaneous . (a) 19, 082,751 
Pensions, Allowances and Gratuities 3,533, 697 
Postal and Telecommunications 4,218,239 
Public Works 6,869,951 
Social Services 2,444,436 
TOTAL 72,294,328 


(a) Includes :— 
Arrears of Salary 
Housing Allowance acs ‘. 
Cost of Living Allowance 
Contribution to Malayan Establishment Office 
Expatriation Pay 
Contribution to Singapore Improvement Trust 
Grant to the Government of the Federation of 


Malaya 
Contribution to War Risks (Goods) Insurance 
Deficit Fund 


Purchase of Land 

Singapore Registration "Scheme eee 

Contribution towards Raffles College . 

Contribution to Rural Board 

Contribution to Princess Elizabeth's Wedding 
Celebration Fund 

Unclassified ... a 





1948 
$ 
3,080,593 


582,085 
9, 038, 171 


185,166 
1,508,361 


99,570 
232,218 
264,974 
208,722 


8,887,871 


19,082,751 


1949 


(Actual 
Figures) 


$ Cc. 
101,374,352 00 


166,235 00 
1,980,359 00 


679,839 00 
3,701,745 00 


107,902.530 00 


7,274 00 


107,909,804 00 


31,768,994 
3,359,692 
6,277,068 
9,828,092 
3,903,910 


96,610,171 


1949 
$ 


1,449,039 


"684,887 
2,392,386 


4,285,715 


4,300,000 
1,131,817 
104,235 
200,406 
511,041 


500,000 
8,830,774 


31,768,994 


| 
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Pusiic DEBT 


The Straits Settlement 3 per cent Loan 1962/72 shown below at 
(a) is repayable by the Singapore and Penang Harbour Boards by 
whom charges for interest and Sinking Fund are paid. The Straits 
Settlements 3 per cent War Loan 1952/59 shown at (b) and the 
Straits Settlements 3 per cent War Loan 1953/60 shown at (c) - 
and the Straits Settlements War Savings Certificates shown at (d) 
totalling $43,675,378, represent free gifts to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the war. All charges for interest and 
Sinking Fund (and for the Straits Settlements War Savings 
Certificates encashment) are payable from the general revenue and 
assets of the Colony. Repayments of the Straits Settlements War 
Savings Certificates will be completed in 1950. The Singapore 3 per 
cent Rehabilitation Loan 1962/70 was intended to provide funds to 
meet extraordinary financial commitments arising out of the enemy 
occupation of Malaya or incidental to the economic rehabilitation of 
the Colony. The Straits Settlements 3 per cent Loan 1962/72, the 
Straits Settlements 3 per cent War Loan 1952/59, the Straits Settle- 
ments 3 per cent War Loan 1953/60 and the Straits Settlements 
War Savings Certificates indebtedness are subject to apportionment 
with the Government of the Federation of Malaya on account of 
the post-war absorption of Penang and Malacca into Federal 
territory. | 





Loans 
Description er pple ioe Interest payable 
earliest) yearly 
$ 
(a) S.S. 3% Loan 1962/ 
1972 .» _ eee} 30,000,000 [15th April, 1962)15th April: 
(6) SS. 3% War Loan 15th October 
. 1952/1959 | 29,000,000 jist Oct., 1952 |April: October 
(c) S.S. 3% War Loan 15th January: 
1953/1960 .-| 10,000,000 [15th July, 1953)15th July 
(d) SS. War Savings 
Certificates Re 8.675.378 |1st Sept., 1950 jon encashment at 
— (latest date) any time. 
TotaL SS. ...| 73,675,378 


~(e) Singapore 3% _ Re- 

habilitation Loan 

1962/1970 ...| 90,000,000 {15th July, 1962|15th January: 
: 15th July 


TotaL S.S. Singa-| 123,675,378 
pore ni see | 


er 
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. TAXATION 
Heads of Revenue 1948 1949 

$ Cc. $ C. 
Liquors Revenue és sas 11,792,287 86 12,125,401 00 
Petroleum Revenue vid sp 9,309,507 54 9,432,056 00 

Stamp Duties (various revenue ser- 
vices) 6 2 687,037 55 809,117 00 
Estate Duties ae bas 1,636,219 86 2,984,767 00 
Tobacco Revenue oe ai 21,624,954 84 22,330,391 00 
Entertainment Tax tae as 2,975,553 70 2,935,203 00 
Income Tax és om 2,824,844 03 32,126,186 00 
Totalisator and Sweepstakes _ 1,745,232 85 2,152,354 92 
Miscellaneous ls Se 2,712,327 07 2,553,923 08 
TOTAL ... 55,307,965 30 87,449,399 00 


There was no change in the rates of taxation under any head 
during the year. | 

The position in regard to the collection of Income Tax improved 
considerably during the year and it was estimated at the end of the 
year that some $15 millions out of the potential $21 millions for. 
the year had already been collected, leaving a balance of only $6 
millions to be carried forward for collection in 1950. As has been 
explained already the total figure of $32 millions for Income Tax 
was inflated by the collection of large arrears from the 1948 
assessments. 


Customs TARIFF 


Except for import duties imposed on intoxicating liquors, tobacco 
and petroleum, Singapore remained fundamentally a free port. 

To facilitate the important entrepét trade of the Colony, import 
duties on intoxicating liquors and tobacco are imposed at the time of 
release from bonded warehouses for local consumption. Import 
duties on petroleum are payable monthly in arrear after release 
from the dutiable petroleum stores. 

The scales of import duties provide for imperial preference rates 
for brandy, wines, ale, beer, stout, porter, cider and perry; also for 
cigars and snuff, cigarettes, unmanufactured tobacco and manufac- 
tured tobacco (excluding cigars, cigarettes and snuff) imported in 
containers of any kind for retail sale to the public. 

With three exceptions (whisky, cigarettes and manufactured 
tobacco “not otherwise provided for”) the Singapore scales of import 
duties are identical with the corresponding customs duties in the 
Federation of Malaya. 
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EXCISE AND STAMP DUTIES 


Excise duties are imposed on intoxicating liquors distilled or pre- 
pared in bond and released for local consumption. The excise duty 
for samsu is approximately fifteen per cent lower and for ale, beer, 
stout, porter, cider and perry and other intoxicating liquors the 
excise duty is the same as the corresponding import duty at preferen- 
tial rates. Samsu, beer and stout are the only intoxicating liquors 
brewed locally. 

Entertainments duty continued to be charged at rates which have 
been in force since 1946. They are related to the price of admission 
and are on a sliding scale rising from five cents for a charge for 
admission between ten cents and twenty cents to forty cents for a 
charge for admission between $1 and $1.50, above which twenty 
cents is added for every increase of fifty cents in the charge for 
admission. | 

The Stamp Ordinance provides for the imposition of a duty of 
ten per cent on totalisator bets and fifteen per cent on sweepstakes. 


INCOME Tax 


The rate of income tax chargeable in Singapore and the relief and 
allowances which are permitted are the same as to those in force in 
the Federation of Malaya. As can be seen from the second schedule 
of the Income Tax Ordinance, set out in full below, the “slab” 
system of rates has been adopted for private individuals. The rate of 
tax upon companies is twenty per cent of every dollar of the 
chargeable income. | 

Schedule of rates of tax for individuals are :— 


Chargeable Income $ Rate of Tax 
For every dollar of the first 500 Se ... 3 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 500 4 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 500 5 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 500 6 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 1,000 7 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 2,000 nee ... 8 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 2,000 ns ... 10 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 3,000 at ... 12 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 5,000 ee ... 15 per cent 
For every dollar of the next 35,000 das ... 20 per cent 
For every dollar exceeding 50,000 ses ... 30 per cent 


Since 1948 provision has been made for relief from double 
taxation in an Agreement concluded between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore. 
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ESTATE DuTy 


The rates of estate duty form a graduated scale rising from one 
per cent to forty per cent according to the aggregate value of all 
the property liable to duty on the death. Under the Estate Duties 
(War Deaths) Remission Order, 1947, estate duty is totally remitted 
on the death of war casualties on the first $40,000 of property 
passing to certain specified relatives. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
CURRENCY AND BANKING 


CURRENCY 


MALAYAN currency, which is exclusively legal tender in the Colony 
(including its dependencies, Christmas and Cocos Islands), the 
Federation of Malaya, Brunei and the Settlement of Labuan, has 
also been legal tender in the Colonies of North Borneo and Sarawak 
since the Liberation in 1945. It is expected that a new currency 
agreement, embracing all these territories, will become effective in 
the near future and negotiations to this end proceeded during the 
year. 

The value of the Malayan dollar, which is on the sterling 
exchange standard, is fixed at 2s. 4d. The total amount of Malayan 
currency in circulation on the 3lst December, 1949, in all the terri- 
tories mentioned and including an unknown amount probably 
circulating or held in foreign countries (principally in the Rhio 
Archipelago and South Siam), was as follows :— 


$ c. ‘ $ C. 

_ Notes eal aa a ais .-. 402,943,632 60 
Coin: . (i) Silver Sa) a 24,229,496 45 
(ii) Nickel ee ah 122,900 00 
(iii) Cupro-nickel ne 3,160,603 20 


(iv) Copper and Bronze ... 3,461,288 71 
—_—_—_—— 30,974,288 36 


ToTaL ... 433,917,920 96 


These figures do not include pre-invasion currency notes, i.e. notes 
originally issued prior to the 15th February, 1942, which ceased to 


be legal tender after the 31st aaa 1948. The figures for these 
notes are as follows :— 


$ C. 
Amount nominally in circulation on 31st December, 1948 12,831,407 76 
Amount withdrawn from circulation during 1949 ... 1,682,701 05 


Balance nominally in circulation ... 11,148,706 71 
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During 1949 and particularly in Singapore, there was a marked 
decrease in the number of “small” notes in circulation due to the 
increased use of cupro-nickel coins in the denominations of five, ten 
and twenty cents. More use was also made of one cent bronze coins. 
In September 1949, the Board of Commissioners of Currency 
announced through the press that silver coin would be declared non- 
legal tender at a date to be decided later, as a result of which quan- 
lities of such coin were brought daily to the Currency Office, 
Singapore, for exchange with cupro-nickel coin or notes. 


The total expansion of Malayan currency in circulation during 
1949 amounted to $4,298,681.40. This expansion was represented 
by purchases amounting to $2,574,750 by the Borneo territories, 
who are gradually replacing their locally issued currencies with 
Malayan currency, and by exchange of pre-invasion notes withdrawn 
from circulation ($1,682,701.05). 


Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 


The Post Office Savings Bank Ordinance, 1948, came into opera- 
tion on the first day of January, 1949. The Savings Bank which had 
hitherto covered the whole of the Straits Settlements was divided 
by transferring the Penang and Malacca divisions to the Federation 
of Malaya and by the severance of the Labuan division. The new 
Rules under the Ordinance provide for the raising of the limit on 
Withdrawals on Demand from $25 to $50 and for Telegraph 
Withdrawal from $100 to $200. 

The number of depositors in the Singapore Savings Bank on 3lst 
December, 1949, was 74,432 as compared with 69,105 on the 31st 
December, 1948, an increase of eight per cent. During the year, 
9,956 new accounts were opened and 4,629 were closed. 


The amount standing to the credit of depositors on the 3lst 
December exclusive of interest for the current year was $26,770,806 
as compared with $25,311,082 on the 3lst December, 1948. The 
average amount at the credit of each depositor was $360. 

Out of a total of 73,185 withdrawals no less than 56,152 or 
seventy-seven per cent were withdrawals on demand. The number of 
telegraphic withdrawals was 1,074. 
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BANKING AND EXCHANGE 


The following banks had establishments in the Colony during 
1949 :—— 


American Express Co., Incorporated, 

Ban Hin Lee Bank, Ltd., 

Bank of China, 

Banque de |’Indochine, 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 

Eastern Bank, Ltd., 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking a cae 

Indian Bank, Ltd., 

Indian Overseas Bank, Ltd., 

Kwangtung Provincial Bank, 

*Kwong Lee Banking Co., 
+Lee Wah Bank, Ltd., 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., | 

National City Bank of New York, 

Netherlands Trading Society, 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank, 
tOversea-Chinese Banking Corporation, 
+Overseas Union Bank, Ltd., 
+Sze Hai Tong Banking and Insurance Co., Ltd., 
+United Chinese Bank, Ltd. 


In addition to these banks, there were a number of “remittance 
shops” which operated in Singapore under permit for the purpose of 
facilitating family remittances to China, particularly to districts 
where no banking facilities are available. 

A new bank, the Overseas Union Bank, Ltd., was incorporated, 
mainly for the purpose of attracting the deposits: of the not-so-large 
businesses and middle-class Chinese of the Teochew and Hokkien 
communities. Banking connections with Japan have increased and 
funds can now move through normal channels. Owing to interruptions 
in connections with China business at the close of the year was at 
a low ebb.’ 





“This Bank is a partnership business registered in Singapore. 
{Banks incorporated in Singapore. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON 
LIABILITIES Amount 
$ Cc. 
DEPpositTs:— 
$ Cc. 
1946 Rehabilitation Loan 50,000,000 00 


Less Expenditure 31,889,339 00 


War Risks (Goods) Insurance Fund 

War Risks (Goods) Insurance Deficit Fund 
Malayan Naval Force Fund 

Opium Revenue Replacement Reserve Fund 
Insurance Companies etc. .. 

Courts 

Bankruptcy 

Mercantile Marine Fund 

Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 

Police Reward Fund 

Companies Liquidation Account 
Federation of Malaya Agency Accoun 
Treasury Bills .. - State 
Miscellaneous .. 


DRAFTS AND REMITTANCES ae oa ae oe 


GENERAL REVENUE BALANCE:— 


$ 
74,131,856 00 


Cc. 
Balance as on 31st December, 1947 

$ 
80,270,981 00 


107,909,804 00 
188,180,785 00 


c. 


Add Revenue for 1948 ats 
Revenue for 1949 a6 


262,312,641 00 


72,294,328 00 
100,497,326 00 revised estimate 
172,791,654 00 


Less Expenditure for 1948 
Expenditure for 1949 


18,110,661 00 
628,987 00 
4,300,000 00 
6,621,186 00 
57,913,866 00 
5,034,460 00 
2,035,424 00 
688,414 00 
787,762 00 
122,716 00 
69,423 00 
90,000 00 
324,613 00 
21,250,000 00 
49,422,334 00 


92,500 00 


89,520,987 00 


257,013,333 00 
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3lst DECEMBER, 1949 (PARTLY ESTIMATED) 


ASSETS 


CasH:— 


Cash in the Treasuries 

Cash in Banks .. 

Cash with Joint Colonial Fund 
Cash with Crown Agents 

Cash in Transit 


I NVESTMENTS :— 


Surplus Funds Sterling Securities 

Surplus Funds Dollar and Rupee Securities 
Opium Revenue Replacement Reserve Fund 
Held on behalf of Insurance Companes, etc. 
Courts ee . 
Bankruptcy 

Mercantile Marine Fund .. 

Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 


Police Reward Fund from Savings Bank Account. 


Companies Liquidation Account 
Miscellaneous .. 


ADVANCES:— 


Malaya (Unallocated Account) : 
Ministry of Food aca ak Account) 
Education Board Ra 
Hospitals Board 

Rural Board 

Building Loans 

Other Governments 

Miscellaneous 

Singapore Municipality .. 

Malayan Planning Unit Stores 


SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS MISCELLANEOUS 


Loans:— 


- Municipality, Malacca 

_ Kelantan Government 
Trengganu Government 
Singapore Harbour Board . 
Penang Harbour Board 


Mohammedan and Hindu Endowment ‘Board, Penang 


Tanglin School, Cameron Highlands 
Penang Sports Club sd 

St. Nicholas Home, Penang 

Salvation Army 

Singapore Improvement Trust, 1948 Loan 
Singapore Chinese Girls’ School 


ol 


Amount 
$ 


40,490 00 
19,124,856 00 
8,331,428 00 
7,115 00 
1,600 00 


3,973,914 00 
769,980 00 
56,850,748 00 
5,034,460 00 
572,637 00 
668,398 00 
691,026 00 
117,778 00 
43,768 00 
90,000 00 
209,928 00 


97,815,069 00 
8,614,827 00 
5,837 00 
13,784 00 


38,982 00 
6,355,128 00 
3,315,699 00 
7,636,000 00 
5,901,000 00 


688,631 00 


566,591 00 
4,773,183 00 
2,420,000 00 


. 15,350,360 00 


2,268,512 00 
45,350 00 
12,447 00 
56,227 00 

9,000 00 
30,000 00 

4,950,000 00 

18,580 00 


257,013,333 00 
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CHAPTER SIX 
COMMERCE 


SINGAPORE handled during 1949 approximately. 70.9 per cent of 
Malaya’s direct foreign imports and 62.8 per cent of the total 
exports, thereby maintaining its position as Malaya’s premier port. 
The total value of foreign trade for 1949 was $2,360 million which 
is a decrease of 2.2 per cent over the previous year when the 
figure was $2,413 million. The decrease in Singapore’s overall trade 
is entirely in exports which decreased by 5.2 per cent to $1,055 
million as compared with $1,113 million the year before. Imports 
remained practically unchanged and were $1,305 million as against 
$1,300 million in 1948. 

Of this considerable trade 16 per cent was with Indonesia, a 
decrease of 3 per cent compared with 1948. Imports from Indonesia 
during 1949 amounted to 255 million and exports 123 million. 
The figures in 1948 were 391 million and 176 million respectively. 

Singapore’s trade with the United Kingdom was approximately 
13.9 per cent of the total. Trade with the United States of America 
showed a decrease and amounted to 12.6 per cent of the total as 
compared with 17 per cent in 1948. Trade with the principal hard 
currency sources was as follows: — . 


Country Imports Exports 

United States of America ... ... 112,655,052 430,296,368 
Canada sc he ... 18,150,169 35,997,701 
Mexico oe ae fess 1,685,810 3,695,778 
Philippines ee - se 1,415,928 10,893,559 
Switzerland 2 a me 7,594,915 1,139,073 
Belgium ~ oa .. 14,828,351 11,012,890 


Export values were lower as a result of the lower prices ruling 
in the first eight months for various commodities as compared with 
1948. The alteration in the Sterling-U.S. dollar exchange rate in 
September resulted in a sharp upward movement of some of the 
prices especially for rubber. 


RUBBER 


Rubber prices were lower in the first eight months of the year 
than in 1948 and the lowest point was reached on 2nd June when 
the quotation for ribbed smoked sheets No. 1 was 314 cents per 
pound f.o.b. The alteration in the rate of exchange in September 
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brought a sharp upward movement and the highest level was reached 
on 30th December when ribbed smoked sheets No. 1 were quoted 
at 504 cents per pound f.o.b. 

Quantities of rubber handled in Singapore showed a decrease 
but there is no doubt that this Colony maintained its position as 
the leading rubber market of the world. Foreign imports of rubber 
amounted to 187,903 tons which is approximately 26 per cent 
less than in 1948. | 

There are various reasons for this reduction and the main cause 
is the return of the pre-war tendency to treat and grade rubber 
in Indonesia rather than ship it to Singapore for such treatment. 
The smaller volume of physical handling does not, however, mean 
that Singapore’s actual trade has reduced accordingly. Although 
rubber may not be physically handled here, a considerable propor- 
tion of it continues to be bought and sold in Singapore but for 
direct shipment from the producing centres to the consuming coun- 
tries. The greater part of this rubber continues to pass through 
Singapore for transhipment on to ocean liners, but since this 
rubber is shipped on a through bill of lading, the shipments are 
not included in the statistical figures. 

Total exports amounted to 484,849 tons as compared with 
548,328 tons the previous year, a reduction of approximately eleven 
per cent. The reduction is mainly due to the smaller volume of 
foreign imports. Of the exports 143,203 tons went to the United 
States of America as compared with 201,823 tons the previous year. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom showed little change, namely 
86,106 tons as compared with 88,283 tons the previous year. 
Shipments to Russia were 27,728 tons as against 58,608 tons in 
1948. 

TIN 


Exports of metallic tin amounted to 23,933 tons, compared with 
18,944 tons last year. Of this 19,886 tons went to the United 
States of America in comparison with 12,996 tons last year. The 
steady increase in the tin export figures despite the continuance of 
the emergency on the mainland, is proof of the extent to which the 
tin-mining industry has been rehabilitated and of the fortitude of 
the tin miners in their task. 

The main event of the year in Singapore concerned with tin 
was the re-opening in November, of the Singapore tin market, after 
having been closed down for eight years. The revival of this market 
which was pre-war the most important tin market in the world, 
was greatly welcomed in the Colony and overseas. The market 
since its re-opening has functioned smoothly. 


a 
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PEPPER 


This commodity continued to have a very speculative market. 
The lowest price was reached on 24th January when White Muntok 
was quoted at $212 per picul and the highest on 24th October, 
viz. $985 per picul. The prices for black pepper on those dates 
were respectively $161 and $725 per picul. Although prices at the 
end of the year were approximately ten per cent below best they 
were still considerably above any level known in previous years. 
These abnormally high prices are mainly due to the fact that there 
is a world shortage of pepper which has been fully exploited by 
speculators. The recent increase in export duties on pepper from 
India also gave a valuable boost to prices. Supplies arriving from 
producing countries have remained small and earlier predictions 
that large stocks would be found in Sumatra have not yet materia- ‘ 
lised. The continued political uncertainty in Sumatra further delayed 
the rehabilitation of the pepper growing industry there but with the 
formation of the new Republic of Indonesia Serikat production 
may be increased. Exports of black pepper during the year were 
3,285 tons as against an import of 2,489 tons. Figures for white 
pepper were respectively 1,602 and 695 tons. 


CoprAa AND CoconuT OIL 


The tendency to ship copra rather than coconut oil continued and 
in spite of larger supplies of copra from neighbouring countries 
millers found it more and more difficult to keep their mills em- 
ployed. A number of them have closed down. 

Imports of copra were 98,713 tons as compared with 74,717 
tons the previous year. Exports were 77,198 tons as against 54,996 
tons in 1948. Exports of coconut oil decreased from 28,833 tons 
to 24,376 tons in 1949. 


TEXTILES 


The supply position was excellent and at one stage it could be 
said that Singapore was overstocked, particularly as a result of 
sales to Indonesia which were not up to expectations. Although 
still restricted, there was an increasing flow of textiles from Japan. 


PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


The progress experienced in 1948 was continued during the 
year under review. This progress was particularly impressive as 
regards modernisation of the canning factories. Various improve- 
ments were effected and there is no doubt that the canners will now 
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be in a position to meet the increased turnover when the new 
plantations come into bearing during 1950-1. 

Government supervision of the industry is carried out through 
the Provisional Pineapple Working Committee which meets regu- 
larly to consider various aspects of the industry. 

A large percentage of the yearly output was again sold to the 
Ministry of Food. The negotiations were carried out in London 
by the Adviser to the Malayan Pineapple Industry and the Chair- 
man of the Central Board of Pineapple Packers. They also took the 
opportunity of surveying the market possibilities in Canada which 
appear to be good. 

Total exports during 1949 were 262,286 cases as compared with 
133,136 cases in 1948. Of the total exports 150,263 cases were 
shipped to the United Kingdom. 

Negotiations are at present in progress with the Ministry of 
Food in London with the object of investigating the possibility of 
freeing the market in the United Kingdom. 


TRADE WITH INDONESIA 


Singapore imports and exports to Indonesia were, in millions 
of Malayan dollars, as follows: — 


Year Imports Exports 
1939 dee ee Me .. 159 37 
1947 sd os ok tows, “Ree 120 
1948 ae a oe dos 291 176 
1949 ee 7 a ww. 2509 123 


The above figures include petroleum and petroleum products 
and a fairer picture will be given of the actual entrepdt trade of 
Singapore with Indonesia by excluding the values of those items. 

The following figures exclude petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts: — 


Year Imports Exports 
1939 ia ine “ad Not available Not available 
1947 -_ ans ae ... 206 114 

1948 ar an re ... 229 170 

1949 ... 160 120 


It has always been recognised that our 1948 trade with Indo- 
nesia was at an abnormally high level due to the special circum- 
stances obtaining in Indonesia and in comparing the 1949 figures 
with 1948 it should be borne in mind that those circumstances 
changed particularly in Sumatra during the year under reference. 
The re-establishment of organised government in various areas dur- 
ing 1949 encouraged more direct trading and in particular the 
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Singapore rubber milling industry felt the increasing competition 
from the re-established mills in Indonesia. 

Another reason for the reduction in trade was the economic 
policy of Indonesia to limit imports to the minimum essentials. 

To a certain extent it can be said that the unsettled political 
conditions in Indonesia also contributed to a reduction of trade 
by reason that these unsettled conditions affected production. In 
some areas production stopped altogether but it is hoped that with 
the new constitutional developments the maintenance of law and 
order will improve to the benefit of primary production and trade 
which depends upon it. It is too early to say what influence the 
new constitutional changes will have on trade of Singapore but 
it is believed that there will be no immediate changes. All aspects 
of this important trade receive the continuous attention of Govern- 
ment. 

TRADE WITH JAPAN 


Government trading with Japan ceased as from 3lst December, 
1949. Government trading activities during 1949 had been con- 
fined to rubber and latex. Except for some essential foodstuffs ex- 
port to Japan is not restricted. Imports were limited under the 
Sterling Area and Japan Trade Arrangements. 

Imports from Japan were $39,138,684 as against $13,024,929 in 
1948 and exports $10,097,294 as compared with $10,251,754 the 


previous year. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
PRODUCTION 


i 


THE development and expansion of industries continued throughout 
the year and the volume and diversity of production was a source of 
surprise to many of the hundreds of visitors, from all over the world, 
who attended the United Nations Conferences held in Singapore 
during Septercber and October. 


FISHERIES 


The greater part of the local catch was provided by kelongs 
(fishing stakes), drift nets, beach seines and bubus (portable fish. 
traps), although there were no fewer than twenty-two major forms of 
fishing gear licensed by the Fisheries Department. Few of the 231 
power-propelled vessels employed in the fishing industry of the 
Colony were actually engaged in fishing operations, the majority 
operating as fish carriers. Accordingly importation of surplus pro- 
duction, from other areas was required to fulfil local demand for 
fresh fish and there was a steady improvement in supplies from the 
State of Johore. : 

Apart from these landings, it was estimated that four hundred tons 
of fresh fish were produced in the year from the three hundred 
acres of carp ponds in the Colony. This industry, usually subsidiary 
to Chinese small-holdings, has given rise to an ancillary fry import 
trade of some importance as, with one exception, the species of fish 
utilized do not breed in Malaya. The cultivation of prawns in 
brackish water areas extends over 600 acres and produces approxi- 
mately .150,tons per,year. The land utilized for this popular 
contribution to the food ofi the Colony is unsuitable for any other 
form of development, and provides a supply of fish to the 
markets of the Colony independent of the vicissitudes of the mari- 
time fisheries. 


Basic research on the plankton variation in the Singapore Straits 
in relation to the seasonal abundance of fishes of economic 
importance was continued. Further experiments on the cultivation 
of Tilapia mossambica (Peters) were carried out, and the cultivation 
of this fish in brackish water swamps is promising. A high rate of 
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production, comparing very favourably with fish farms using inten- 
sive feeding, was achieved by association of the experimental pond 
with Malay dwelling houses. 

During 1949, 4,387 fishermen were licensed and about 300 persons 
were employed in the ancillary industries of net repair and erection 
of fishing stakes. The total number of fishing boats licensed during 
the year was 1,722. During the year the number of power driven 
boats decreased slightly, whilst the number of non-powered craft 
increased following a fall in the cost of their construction. 

1,299 fishing gears were licensed during the year this being an 
increase of 324 over the 1948 total. The number of blats (shallow 
water fish traps) showed a considerable increase following the lower 
prices of wire-netting and continued strong demand for fish. . 

Fish prices showed a general decline except in June and July and 
November and December when the normal seasonal fall in landings 
led to a slight increase in cost. The prices of fishing gear showed 
some variation, cotton material, sail cloth, hooks, gut and galvanised 
wire falling in cost throughout the year. On the other hand, the price 
of ramie, the twine used in fishing nets, increased as a result of the 
disruption of production in China. Supplies of ice were adequate and 
its price was reduced in July to twenty dollars per ton ex factory. 

The most important development during the year was the appoint- 
ment of a committee composed of three officials and six non-officials, 
which was empowered to examine proposals and report on the 
prospects of co-operative fish marketing in the Colony. The committee 
has recommended that a detailed investigation of the existing 
industry and a preliminary survey of potential fishing grounds be 
undertaken. In view of the increasing demand for fresh fish, the 
necessity for locating and developing new fishing grounds becomes 
of increasing importance. The growing interest of all countries: in 
the resources of the sea makes it vital that ‘Singapore develop the 
adjacent offshore waters and the time when it was possible to rely 
solely upon inshore fishing in this area is passing. Furthermore, the 
restricted territorial waters of this Colony are fully exploited and 
their importance as a contribution to the markets serving a rapidly | 
expanding populatien must, in consequence, diminish. 


AGRICULTURE 


The expansion of suburban areas of Singapore to relieve over- 
crowding is inevitable and leads to some encroachment on areas 
previously used for vegetable gardens. 
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The main crops of the Colony of Singapore during the year, in 
addition to vegetables, have been tobacco, coconuts, pineapples and 
rubber. Although the planting of tobacco was on a greatly reduced 
scale, following a price fall to one hundred dollars per picul in the 
iniddle of the year, the quantity of tobacco harvested was almost 
double that produced in 1948 (the 1948 production amounted to 
149,385 pounds whilst 268,148 pounds were produced during the 
first eleven months of 1949). Locally grown tobacco, in addition to 
being manufactured into “Chinese tobacco” and cheroots, is now 
made into cigarettes which are sold loose at fifteen cents for twenty, 
whereas the cheapest imported cigarettes sell at forty cents per 
packet of twenty. | | 

The average price of coconuts for the year was $110 per 1,000 
which is rather less than the figure which prevailed in 1948. In spite 
of this, farmers in the eastern part of the island have been cultivating 
and planting new areas with coconut palms, whilst others are 
planting them among such crops as beans, gourds, sweet potato and 
tapioca. The inter-planting of coconuts has also been carried out in 
old established areas. 

Pineapples were harvested at Christmas time from plantations in 
Jurong and Chua Chu Kang and from most areas the yields were 
heavy. 

The areas devoted to the production of cassava increased in size 
at the expense of the sweet potato crop. The greater part of the 
cassava crop has been utilized as pig feed but large quantities have 
also been consumed by the growers themselves and only small 
quantities have reached the market. 

The work of the Department of Agriculture in inspecting produce 
for export and in carrying out fumigation measures when required 
has been increased considerably during the year necessitating the 
putting of a full-time agricultural assistant on to this type of work. 
The establishment of Agricultural Assistants was brought up to full 
strength, thus making possible the expansion of advisory work 
among farmers. Following considerable time spent by the Depart- 
ment in advising farmers on soil conservation and in demonstrating 
suitable lay-outs for vegetable beds, more land has been cultivated 
on slopes and uplands. | 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The Colony has a marked deficiency in the production of food- 
stuffs of anima] origin and, owing to the limited space available for 
livestock enterprises, the constantly high mortality from poultry 
disease and the lack of feeding stuffs for concentrated pig rearing, 
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the bulk of animal proteins and fats are imported from the 
Netherlands Indies, Federation of Malaya and Australia. 

The bulk of animal protein produced on the island is from pig 
and poultry rearing carried out as an integral part of Chinese 
squatter mixed farming but, until the advent of Ranikhet poultry 
vaccine, it was but a small ancillary to vegetable gardening. Squatter 
production collectively is of importance to the Colony larder and 
since 1945 production has expanded rapidly. 

Consequent upon the production in India of a_ prophylactic 
vaccine against the Ranikhet poultry virus disease a consignment of 
vaccine on ice was flown in by air from India in 1947 and a trial 
was made in Singapore with notable success. The effects of this 
vaccine, although producing only a one twentieth per cent death 
rate, showed a higher proportion of severe non-fatal reactions, due 
to its manufacture from a strain of virus that was indigenous to 
India. The reaction was particularly severe on high grade birds. 
Later a vaccine was prepared at the joint Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore Veterinary Research Laboratory near Ipoh using a local 
virus strain. The systemic reactions were found to be less severe 
with locally made vaccine and its use in Singapore has been an 
unqualified success. 

The initial caution of the local Chinese squatters towards this 
vaccine was quickly overcome when it was realised that a very solid 
immunity was conferred on vaccinated birds and the customary 
periodical waves of disease left them with their flocks intact. So 
popular has the demand for poultry vaccination become that it is 
now a major activity of the department whose limited staff have 
been hard pressed to satisfy the demand and as many as 10,000 
inoculations being carried out in a day. In all 422;788 inoculations 
have been carried out during the year. The elimination of this 
Poultry disease on squatter farms at no cost to the squatter and at 
very slight expense to Government will alter the economy of 
squatter holdings and make poultry rearing a major rural industry 
in Singapore. The result should be a cheaper and more plentiful 
supply of poultry in the years to come for the Singapore market. 

The pig-rearing industry is now thriving, owing to the fact that 
feeding stuffs from nearby countries, although still expensive, 
became much more easily obtainable. As a result of this, the squat- 
ters are within measurable distance of rising from the slough of 
almost permanent indebtedness in which they were formerly placed. 
Investigations into infectious diseases and subclinical helminthiasis, 
diseases of wnich pig-rearers stand in perpetual fear, are proceeding 
satisfactorily. 
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Sheep continue to be sinporied from Australia, both for slaughter 
in Singapore and for re-export to the Federation of Malaya. 

Cattle for slaughter continue to be imported almost exclusively 
from Bali, Cattle for milk production exist in relatively small 
numbers in the Colony and include the animals imported for the 
Singapore Dairy Farm. | 

There are normally no serious animal diseases in Singapore apart 
from the recurrent Poultry disease already mentioned but durmg 
the year outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease occurred on two 
occasions from cattle imported from Bali. One outbreak spread to 
local cattle, but was suppressed by the end of the year. 
. Contagious Abortion (Boncella Abortus) was discovered at an 
European Dairy Farm. It is almost certain that despite quarantine 
requirements the infection was brought in by cattle imported from 
the Australasian region. 

Comparative Livestock Figures are :— 


Oxen Buffaloes Goats Pigs 
1948 ny .. 3,121 450 1,267 86,564 
1949 rae ... 4,943 433 1,112 100,927 
Increase or Decrease — ...+1,822 — 17 —155 + 14,363 
FORESTRY 


Although Singapore is not a primary producer of timber, rotans, 
damar and gum, much of the raw forest materials obtained from 
the mainland and surrounding territories are processed in the 
Colony, either for local consumption or for export. Sawn timber is 
the most important produce and is the one with which the Depart- 
ment of Forestry has been mainly interested. 

During the greater part of the year there were fourteen sawmills 
in operation with a total potential out-turn of about 8,000 tons per 
month, taking a ton as equal to fifty cubic feet. The mills obtained 
most of their logs from the Federation of Malaya and from 
Sumatra. There was a shortage of logs during the first quarter of 
the year, but from the second quarter until October logs were in 
plentiful supply and all the mills worked to capacity. Towards the 
end of the year the North-east Monsoon caused the usual seasonal 
difficulty in the transport of logs from the east coast of Malaya. 
The market was affected by this and by an increase in price of logs 
arriving from Sumatra. The close of the year, however, saw a down- 
ward movement in prices. Timber export figures for 1949 showed a 
remarkable increase over those for previous years: 


Timber export in 1947 us aes ... 16.152 tons 
Timber export in 1948 she sh ... 33,564 tons 
Timber export in 1949 Fe ve ... 958,946 tons 
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The new “Malayan Grading Rules”. published in July undoub- 
tedly stimulated interest in Malayan timbers in all the high class 
markets and towards the end of the year there was an increasing 
number of orders calling for grading according to these Rules. 
Demands for grading at one time could not be met by the Depart- 
ment owing tu an insufficient number of grading inspectors. The 
delay in grading was partially overcome by some Singapore timber 
exporters taking advantage of a scheme for the training of their own 
inspectors, which was instituted at the Forestry Research Station 
near Kuala Lumpur. Of the total timber export quoted above 
(6,133) tons were graded by the Forestry Department for export 
to the United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa while a small 
consignment was despatched to the United States. The bulk of the 
timber was from Singapore mills though some was from Johore and 
a small quantity came from Trengganu. 

A notable feature of the export trade was the unprecedented 
demand for both sawn timber and fuel which arose in Hongkong 
during October. This demand was largely satisfied by Singapore 
but not without a rise in local prices of both these products. 


INDUSTRIES 


The diversity of the output of the secondary industries increased 
during the year. The local glass industry, for example, which in the 
past had confined itself to producing glass bottles, commenced the 
manufacture of glass tableware. A rubber processing factory com- 
menced the manufacture of powdered rubber which is likely to be 
in great demand for laying and repair of roads. 


Breweries and Aerated Water Manufacturers 


Local breweries produce both English and lager type beers and 
also stout, which have a ready sale throughout Malaya and Singa- 
pore, while there are numerous companies employed in the 
manufacture uf non-alcoholic drinks, such as mineral waters and 
cordials. : 


Film Production 


The film production companies in Singapore produced during the 
year three feature films in Malay. In addition a number of 
news-reels were made and some shorts for advertising purposes. 


Oils and Fats 


The year has been a critical one for local oil mills and of the 
nine large mills which were operating early in 1949 only five were 
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working by June and by the third quarter of the year only three 
mills were operating and these were working at one-third of their 
normal capacity. The decline in production was due to the fact that 
the Singapore mills could not produce oil at a price which was 
attractive to overseas importers and as a result the owners of the 
mills which ceased to produce have become exporters of copra. 

Soap production during the year returned to its pre-war level, 
nearly all the output being washing-soap. 

The production of edible oils from copra continued and the 
manufacture of margarine increased considerably. Local mills were 
capable of supplying the entire margarine requirements of Malaya 
and a small surplus was available for export. 

The glycerine plant in Singapore, which is the only one of its 
type in South East Asia, continued to operate throughout the year. 


Building Materials, Furniture and Household Goods 


In consequence of the large building programmes, the demand 
for bricks has been very considerable and brickworks have had 
dificulty in meeting the demands of the contractors. 

The output of plastic mouldings has increased very considerably. 
Domestic articles of plastic fabrication, including ash-trays and 
table-calendars, have been made in large quantities and during the 
past year a large aluminium factory has been established in the 
Colony. 

The manufacture of cane furniture increased considerably and 
much of the output was exported. 


Rubber Goods 


As is to be expected in a country where rubber in its raw state 
is in such abundance, the manufacture of rubber articles is deve- 
loping into an important industry. Apart from items such as hosing, 
belting, jointing, oil-field equipment and ebonite, the output of foam 
rubber goods in the form of articles such as cushions has increased 
very considerably. Rubber processing factories have also under- 
taken the production of processed latex, synthetic leather and 
paints. 

An interesting innovation in the way of secondary industries in 
Singapore during 1949 has been the action of an enterprising local 
firm in installing plant for the production of “Mealorub”, the rubber 
powder which has been successfully used in road-making tests in 
the U.S.A. There has been no production locally during 1949, 
pending negotiations ever patent rights now successfully concluded. 
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The firm is ready to go into production on a large scale and 
considerable developments are hoped for in 1950. 

Very considerable quantities of shoes have been manufactured 
throughout the year and sold on the local market, in addition to 
being exported overseas. The majority of the shoes were rubber- 
soled owing to limited availability of hides from the local abattoir. 
The ready availability of rubber on the local market has enabled 
manufacturers to produce rubber-soled shoes at far lower cost than 
those with soles made from imported hides. 


Commercial Gases 


During the past year the production of industgial gases such as 
oxygen, acetylene, nitrogen and carbon dioxide has been maintained 
and the use of the various gases was slightly on the increase. 

Locally-produced gases are being used for medical purposes by 
both Government and Army Medical Services. 


Pipes and Asbestos/Cement Manufactures 


There was a very considerable production of both steel as well as 
spun concrete pipes. The former were used for Municipal trunk 
mains and water supplies to new Army cantonments and the latter 
for Municipal sewers and the drainage of aerodromes. 

Production of asbestos cement roofing and sheeting has now 
reached the stage where it can supply the whole of Malaya’s 
requirements. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
A—EDUCATION 


For 1949 it is again possible to record considerable increases in 
the number of schools in the Colony and in the number of teachers 
under training. The total number of schools of all types was 447, 
an increase of 113 over the figure for 1948, and the number of 
teachers under training was 621, as compared with 437 in 1948. 

Rehabilitation of schools continued, and two new Malay schools 
and three new Government afternoon schools were opened, while 
three private English schools were admitted to the aided school 
system. 

As in, previous years considerable help was obtained from out- 
side sources, and in particular from the Public Relations Secretary, 
_ the British Council, the Australian Commissioner, the Consulates of 
several Foreign Powers and the United States Information Service. 
all of whom provided such teaching aids as books, maps, pictures, 
films and film strips. More schools were provided with film strip 
projectors, and the central library of film strips was augmented. 
Many books were added to the departmental library in Fullerton 
Building, and the stock of films on physical education was increased. 

All Government schools and the majority of aided schools were 
equipped with radio receiving sets, and the schools broadcasts were 
a regular feature of the curriculum. 

The entry “Miscellaneous” includes seven commercial night 
schools, fourteen Language night schools, one science and one 
music school. In addition there were thirty-nine Chinese schools 
(3,948 boys and 1,264 girls) and twenty Indian schools (380 
boys and 390 girls) whose registration was still pending. These, 
together with six schools (618 boys and 347 girls) which are 
exempt from registration as being of a purely religious nature, 
have a total attendance of 6,947 (4,946 boys and 2,001 girls). 
There were, therefore, 126,793 pupils attending schools in Singa- 
pore in 1949, compared with 117,220 in 1948, and an estimated 
72,000 in 1941. Of the total for 1949, 87,713 were boys and 39,080 
were girls. The school at Christmas Island, which was under the 
control of the Department of Education, Singapore, had an 
enrolment of 104 (59 boys and 45 girls). 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The Director of Education was assisted by a Deputy Director 
of Education, an Assistant Director of Education (Chinese), an 
Inspector of Schools, a Supervisor of Private Schools, a Group 
Supervisor, an Examination Secretary and three specialist officers, 
the Art Superintendent, the Superintendent of Physical Education 
and the Master of Music. These administrative officers were 
assisted by a staff of Assistant Inspectors of Vernacular Schools. 
In 1949 a heavier burden than ever was placed on the shoulders 
of the clerical staff, who responded with splendid co-operation 
and commendable efficiency. 

The usual close liaison between the Departments of Education 
of the Federation of Malaya and of Singapore was maintained. 
The Deputy Director of Education, in addition to general adminis- 
trative duties, was responsible for the organisation of the Govern- 
ment and Government Aided English Schools, while the Inspector 
of Schools was responsible for the organisation of Malay Verna- 
cular Schools. Indian schools came under the control of the 
Supervisor of Private Schools who was also responsible for 
Private English Schools. Chinese schools were controlled by the | 
Assistant Director of Education (Chinese). 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


Sixteen English Schools, comprising fourteen boys’ schools, one 
girls’ school and the Junior Technical (Trade) School, were main- 
tained entirely from Government funds, and had a total enrolment 
of 8,441 (Junior Technical (Trade) School 155) of whom 1,103 
were girls. Of the total of nineteen aided schools eighteen were 
maintained by missions, and one by a board of influential Chinese 
citizens. These nineteen schools were aided by grants from Govern- 
ment funds, which made up the difference between the schools’ 
income and their normal expenditure. The enrolment in _ these 
aided schools was 12,792, of which 6,420 were girls. Aided schools 
are subject to the same regulations as Government schools with 
regard to curriculum, school hours, qualifications of staff and 
school fees. In addition to the two types of English school men- 
tioned above there is a third group comprising Government after- 
noon schools and private English schools. These schools are under 
the administration of the Supervisor of Private Schools. In 1949, 
sixty-one of these schools were registered with an enrolment of 
16,422. In addition to the Government afternoon schools, eight 
private English schools were officially classified as “efficient”. 
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The Government took further steps to implement its policy of 
catering for over-age pupils by opening more Government after- 
noon schools. In 1949 the aim was to reduce classes in all schools 
to a maximum of forty pupils, and although it was found impossible 
to adhere rigidly to this limit in every school conditions were 
distinctly better than in 1948. A large-scale Supplementary Educa- 
tion Programme, which aims at providing in five years additional 
educational facilities for 90,000 children in Government schools, 
starting with 18,000 for 1950, should go far towards meeting the 
still pressing educational needs of the Colony. This is in addition 
to normal expansion under the ten-year plan. 


CHINESE SCHOOLS 


The Assistant Director of Education (Chinese) was assisted by a 
staff of one Inspector of Chinese Schools and five Assistant Inspec- 
tors of Chinese Schools. Very considerable progress was made 
in encouraging schools to qualify for registration. In the period 
under review no fewer than eighty-seven schools were registered, 
bringing the total of registered schools to 271, as compared with 
184 in 1948, 154 in 1947 and 124 in 1946, These registered schools 
now contain ninety-three per cent of all the pupils in Chinese 
schools. There remain thirty-three schools in the Municipal area 
and six in the rural area which cannot yet be registered, the 
majority on account of insanitary premises. The enrolment in these 
unsatisfactory school premises is 5,200. 

The total enrolment in registered Chinese schools was 68,434 
(48,133 boys and 20,301 girls) as compared with 58,096 in 1948, 
an increase of 10,338. 


MaLay SCHOOLS 


Malay schools were under the supervision of the Inspector of 
Schools, assisted by an Assistant Inspector of Malay Schools, a 
Woman Supervisor of Girls’ Schools and a special Senior. Teacher. 

In September 1949, there was a total enrolment of 7,862 pupils 
in Malay schools, as compared with 7,157 in 1948. Of the 1949 
total 5,443 were boys and 2,419 were girls. The corresponding 
figures for 1948 were 5,085 boys and 2,072 girls. 

The total number of Malay schools in 1949 was thirty-nine, as 
compared with thirty-seven in 1948. Of these schools nine were 
boys’ schools nine were girls’ schools and twenty-one were mixed. 
One of these twenty-one mixed schools was an aided school belong- 
ing to the Asiatic Petroleum Company on Pulau Bukom. This 
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school received a Government grant of ten dollars per pupil based 
on the average attendance throughout the year. All other Malay 
schools were Government schools. . 

Selected boys from Malay schools who had passed Standard IV 
(together with a few selected pupils from Chinese and Indian 
schools) were admitted to “Special Classes” in Government English - 
schools and given free education there. After an intensive two 
years’ course, mainly in English, pupils of these classes enter 
the main stream of pupils in English schools at Standard IV. There 
were four such classes in 1949, and it is expected that there will 
be six in 1950. Ten Malay girls entered Raffles Girls’ School to 
receive free education, but with effect from January, 1950, there 
were be a “Special Class” for girls in Raffles Girls’ Afternoon 
School, on the same lines as the special classes for boys in boys’ 
English schools. 

The teaching of English in Malay schools was begun in a small 
way in 1949. A total of twenty-three classes for Standard III boys 
was organised in four Malay schools on Saturday mornings. Each 
class was of two hours’ duration, and the teachers were registered 
teachers from English schools, who received a small remuneration 
for their work. 

INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Indian schools were under the control of the Supervisor of Pri- 
vate Schools and two Assistant Inspectors of Indian Schools. Of 
the total of thirty-nine Indian schools in Singapore, nineteen were 
registered and twenty were unregistered. In 1948, the total number 
of Indian schools was forty-one. During 1949 two new schools 
were added to the list and four were removed, one on account 
of the teacher’s death, two on account of financial difficulties, and 
the fourth because it amalgamated with another school. The nineteen 
registered schools included one school at the R.A.F. Civilian Lines, 
Seletar, where Tamil, Malay, Chinese and English sections were 
functioning, but during the year the Chinese section of the school 
was discontinued owing to dwindling enrolment. 

Of the nineteen registered schools, ten received a Government 
grant-in-aid of eight dollars per head at the end of 1948. At the 
date of this review, grants-in-aid for 1949 have not yet been allo- 
cated. In addition, in all registered schools a fee remission of $2.50 
per head was granted to Standard I, and of one dollar to Standard 
Il. 

_ The total number of pupils in registered Indian schools was 
1,315 (691 boys and 624 girls), as Se al with 1,012 (463 
boys and 549 girls) in 1948. 
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a teacher of the school. 


Scene in a Malay girls school 


The original of this print was stitched in silk on canvas and was worked by 
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In the twenty unregistered schools there was a total of about 770 
pupils (380 boys and 390 girls), including those attending night 
classes in the Naval Base. 

All Indian schools except three were Tamil schools. The three 
exceptions were the Khalsa Punjabi School, the Singapore Gujarati 
School and the Sri Narayana Mission Malayalam School. 

Plans were made and approved during the year for the com- 
plete re-organization of Indian education, by bringing it under a 
system of full grant-in-aid. This will allow of more efficient control 
and the provision of fully qualified teachers. The Tamil Education 
Society, an association of local gentlemen interested in Indian educa- 
tion, rendered great help, and will be responsible in 1950 for the 
management of more of these schools. 


Junton TECHNICAL (TRADE) SCHOOL 


The equipment of the Junior Technical (Trade) School was 
considerably increased during the year by the arrival of supplies 
of machinery, tools and other materials from England and by local 
purchase, and it may be said that the school is now quite well 
equipped in all departments. For the first time since the Japanese 
occupation it was possible to work to a given time table, as in 
previous years instruction had been handicapped by the necessity 
for moving the school and by a shortage of instructors and equip- 
ment. Courses were given in general mechanics, motor mechanics, 
domestic and sanitary engineering, radio mechanics and electrical 
mechanics. A Sea Cadet Corps recruited from Junior Technical 
(Trade) School trainees held its first parade in February 1949, 
and has received keen support. The total number of trainees in 
the school was 155. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Evening classes for adult students continued to be conducted at 
Raffles Institution and the Junior Technical (Trade) School. In- 
struction was given in commercial subjects, plumbers’ work (theore- 
tical and practical), radio engineering, structural engineering, 
electrical engineering, building construction, builders’ quantities, 
marine and mechanical engineering and nautical knowledge. The 
fees for the classes were three dollars per term of twenty-four hours, 
except for the classes in nautical knowledge, which were free. A 
total of 842 students attended these evening classes. In addition 
to the Government evening classes, there were a few evening classes 
organised by non-Government bodies. These included the Rural 
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District Committees, several of which were assisted to establish 
adult classes, and the People’s Education Association. Plans were 
made to allocate grants to these nae in 1950. 


UNIVERSITY 


The Foundation Day of the University of Malaya was celebrated 
on. 8th October, 1949, and the King Edward VII College of 
Medicine and Raffles College were then absorbed into the body 
of the University. A report on the work of the College of Medicine 
appears in the chapter on Medical Services. Raffles College pro- 
vided courses in English, history, geography, mathematics, econo- 
mics, physics and chemistry. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


A Principal was appointed for the Teachers’ Training College 
which, it is hoped, will be opened in 1950. In the meantime the 
Department of Education continued to train English school pro- 
bationer teachers in Normal classes. Training classes were also 
organised for teachers in private English schools, Indian schools, 
Chinese schools and Malay schools. The Normal class course for 
teachers in English schools is a-three-year course with annual 
examinations in August. The examinations for the first year and 
third year students are Pan-Malayan, while the second year examin- 
ation is set and marked in Singapore. Raffles College graduates 
were admitted into the third year class and took an examin- 
ation in the Theory and Practice of Teaching in lieu of the 
College examination for the Teaching Diploma. At the beginning 
of their studies, Normal class students are given the option of 
following either the Primary or the Elementary Course in methods 
of teaching. In September 1949, there were ninety-four students 
under training as teachers in Primary classes, and one hundred 
and eighty-four as teachers in Elementary classes. All probationer 
teachers attended lectures on the Theory and Practice of Teaching 
and on English language and literature, and their actual classroom 
teaching was supervised by the Group Supervisor, the Primary 
Supervisor and the Inspector of Schools. 

Teachers undergoing training in Teachers’ Training classes for 
the teaching of English in Chinese schools and in Private schools 
numbered eighty-eight. There were eighty-six in Chinese Vernacular 
Normal classes, twenty-one in Training classes for Tamil teachers 
and one hundred and sixteen in Training classes for Malay verna- 
cular school teachers. There were twenty-four men from Singapore 
in training at the Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim, 
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and eight women at the Malay Women’s Training College, Malacca. 
The total of teachers in training was therefore 621 of whom 589 
were being trained in Singapore. 

A Vacation Course for English school teachers, organised for 
teachers in Malaya by the Singapore Teachers’ Union, was attended 
by a large number of Singapore teachers. The instructors were 
drawn from the senior staff of the Department of Education and 
the University. The course proved a most satisfactory example of 
professional initiative and of co-operation between the Union and 
the Department. 

GENERAL 


Science was taught in seven English schools (two of them Govern- 
ment schools), in one private English school and in a few Chinese. 
schools. The overall picture was one of slow but steady progress. 
There was still a shortage of equipment, as deliveries from England 
were far from complete, and there was also a shortage of trained 
teachers, particularly in biology. 

After three years of post-war austerity, it was possible to broaden 
the Art syllabus slightly as more material became available, and 
general progress in this subject has been good. In August the 
annual Inter-school Art Exhibition, organised by the St. Andrew’s 
School Sketching Club, was held, and the quality of the work 
displayed was generally of a higher standard than that of previous 
years. The Art Supervisor paid regular visits to schools throughout 
the year, and also conducted special classes for teachers. 

Music, too, played a large part in the life of the Colony’s 
schools. The Singapore Junior Symphony Orchestra gave two 
series of concerts in conjunction with the Combined Schools Choir. 
The Recorder was introduced into schools for the first time, and 
the Master of Music taught the use of it in his class for teachers. 
In this class teachers also studied the Rudiments of Music, Aural 
Training, Music Reading and Musical Appreciation. In addition to 
training teachers, the Master of Music regularly visited schools 
and gave demonstration lessons. Four thousand school children 
attended a lecture recital given by the Batavia Radio Symphony 
Orchestra. 

While facilities for games and athletics were still inadequate in 
many schools—chiefly aided schools—conditions generally had im- 
proved so much in 1949 that it was possible to implement a 
programme of activities on a very large scale. All Government and 
aided English schools, with one exception, held their own athletic 
sports meetings. Six boys’ schools conducted their own swimming 
carnivals and one of the major events of.the athletic year was the 
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inter-school swimming carnival—the first in the history of the 
Colony’s schools—in which nine boys’ and six girls’ schools took 
part. Syllabuses of training were prepared during the year in 
Chinese and Tamil, for use in the infant and junior classes of 
Chinese and Tamil schools respectively. It is proposed to complete 
the scheme during 1950, to include senior classes. All Malay and 
English schools have been supplied with an official syllabus of 
training. 

New legislation for the control of schools, in the form of a 

revised “Registration of Schools Bill”, has been read a second 
time in the Legislative | Council, has been referred to a Select 
Committee. : 
_ The progress of Education in Singapore was greatly assisted by 
the inauguration of the Singapore Education Committee. This 
Committee through its sub-committees. kept under review during 
the year the many diverse problems of education in this polyglot 
city, and gave valuable advice to Government. 

The main progress made in 1949 under the provisions of the 
Ten Year Plan consisted in the introduction of free education for 
primary pupils between the ages of six and eight years. With 
effect from January 1949, all pupils of the correct age entering 
primary classes in registered schools will receive a fee remission 
of $2.50 per month up to the end of their Elementary education. 
In Government and Government aided schools this means that 
such pupils will pay no fees at all, while in the private schools, 
which usually charge higher fees, the $2.50 will be offset against 
the fee the pupil would normally have to pay. Other steps taken 
to implement the Ten Year Plan were the training of more teachers, 
the admission of more schools to the grant-in-aid systen, and the 
appointment of a Principal for the Teachers’ Training College. In 
1950 it is expected that many more schools will be built, and that 
there will be a great increase in the number of teachers recruited. 


B—MEDICAL 
HEALTH DIVISION 


1949 may be regarded as a period of further consolidation, and one 
of preparation for the start on the ten year Medical Plan approved 
by the Legislative Council towards the end of 1948 but one severely 
hampered by continued shortages in staff and accommodation. 
Towards the end of the year under review action was commenced on 
the extension of the Leper Settlement, a very urgent item under 
the Plan while during the year a Consulting Architect visited 
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Singapore for preliminary observations on the main hospital 
planning required, and various Committees were formed for dis- 
cussion on these and relevant matters. The idea of the Plan is to 
bring an existing Service capable of dealing satisfactorily with 
less than half the present population to a reasonably satisfactory 
level particularly in the hospital and rural health divisions. As the 
existing service was outmoded before the war, and ten years and an 
increase in the population by some one-third has intervened since 
then, the need for an early and steady advance on the lines indi- 
cated is obvious. Accommodation for staff is a priority in the Plan. 

It has been recognised clearly since the liberation that the 
medical staffing of the Department would be a serious difficulty 
until adequate numbers were forthcoming from the Singapore 
Medical School and that cessation of training over a four-year gap 
could not be overcome for a considerable period. There will not be 
an appreciable flow of qualified local graduates until 1953 and it 
will not be for some time after that year that sufficient become 
available to fill the many vacancies which exist. What has made 
1949 a really difficult year has been the virtual cessation of expat- 
riate recruitment over the period. The year ended with an approxi- 
mate deficiency of forty per cent in qualified permanent medical 
staff. 

A scheme for a unified Health Service for all medical personnel 
throughout the Federation of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore 
was tabled in the Legislative Councils towards the end of the year 
and is still under consideration. 

Nursing recruitment improved towards the end of 1948 and into 
1949 when new salary rates were introduced but the dearth of 
suitably educated girls still exists. Another big difficulty in 1949 
has been the necessity for clearing off the long standing accu- 
mulated leave due to existing staff. Thus a scheme for Assistant 
Nurses and one under the auspices of the Order of the Franciscan 
Mission were worked out and action has already commenced 
in the latter case. Assistant Nurses will be a lower grade addition 
to the ordinary nursing standards which have been very consider- 
ably improved in Singapore over the last two years. Lengthy and 
complex discussions were concluded by the end of the year and 
provided a basis for a proper HEENE Register, and reciprocity with 
the United Kingdom. 

Invaluable assistance has been forthcoming from voluntary 
organisations and advisory committees formed during the period 
under review. These include a Nutrition Council, a Venereal 
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Diseases Committee, a Blood Transfusion Committee and a 
Singapore Branch of the British Red Cross. The Public Health 
Conferences which have become such a feature of Singapore’s 
Health Control were continued as were the activities of the Ladies 
Diversional Therapy Unit, the Singapore Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the Leper Welfare Committee, and the St. John Ambulance 
Association and Brigade. 


The Almoner’s Division and the Tuberculosis Domiciliary 
Relief Scheme were inaugurated and became active for the first 
time in the history of Singapore during 1949, the adult part of the 
latter under the auspices of a Treatment Allowance Advisory 
Committee convened by the Social Welfare Department. These 
services play a particularly important part in the general medical 
organisation to-day in view of the shortage of beds which exists. In 
consequence their importance cannot be over-estimated. 


In spite of the lack of accommodation and staff which tended to 
make 1949 a really difficult year, the Colony continued to enjoy 
one of the most satisfactory health pictures in its history. That 
such a high level of medical and health work has maintained in | 
the face of these difficulties with a record number of outpatients and 
inpatients is temarkable. The following is a brief record of the 
main divisions concerned :— 


KuRAL MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


That the accommodation in which the Rural Maternity and Child 
Welfare Departments have worked has been unsuitable for many 
years is one of the reasons for the Medical Plan and more mobile 
schemes have been evolved to march side by side with the building 
programme envisaged. There are now eleven main centres with a 
resident staff (nurse and midwife), five sub-centres with a resident 
midwife and twenty places where clinics are held at stated inter- 
vals. Two sub-centres and seven clinics are situated on the small 
islands off Singapore. Attendances totalled 168,063 and homes 
visited 90,949 as compared with 91,015 and 50,731 in 1947 and 
92,984 and 61,431 in 1948. 7,848 confinements were dealt with 
compared with 6,545 in 1948, out of 13,045 rural births reported 
apart from 266 cases sent to Kandang Kerbau Maternity Hospital. 
26,093 Ib. of powdered milk were distributed during the year under 
the special scheme which is incorporated with the clinics for the 
purpose. 
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ScHooL MEDICAL SERVICE 


While the number of -cases dealt with by this Service in the 
schools was less than in 1948 the general level of the work was 
more than maintained and this reflects great credit on the staff 
concerned when it is noted that it was reduced by two medical officers 
owing to sickness and study leave over a large part of the year 
under. review. 


1948 1949 
Attendance at Clinics ase ... 18,053 22,085 
Treatment in Schools it .. 34,177 25,875 
X-rayed wes Dee as 596 3,174 
Tuberculin tested es win “2e2a 4,044 
Domiciliary Visits ie we 2,489 2,053 


CHILDREN 


The majority of children in schools were found to be in reason- 
ably good health (87.9%) as compared with (83.9% in 1948). 
Emphasis was placed on the detection of early tuberculosis in school 
children made possible by the X-raying of both children and 
teachers by the Government Rotary and General Hospital Clinics 
and by the Singapore Anti-Tuberculosis Association. Some 3,174 
children and 1,520 teachers were examined. Amongst the former 
fifty-one cases (1.6%) were considered to be tubercular: of these 
eleven were sputum positive (0.35%). Amongst the teachers twenty- 
six (1.7%) were diagnosed as tuberculosis with four (0.26%) 
sputum positive cases. All teachers from Government and Govern- 
ment aided schools were examined, but so far it has not been 
possible to examine those in the numerous private schools. When 
a “positive” teacher was found all the children from that school 
received attention. 1949 saw a start in the Tuberculosis Domiciliary 
Feeding Scheme for children which has been stressed already as 
such an important adjunct to the small number of beds which 
can be provided at present for this purpose. One hundred and 
thirty-six children received this special treatment. Out of those who 
received extra food forty-six per cent showed great benefit. There 
was a record increase in the number of children attending clinics in 
1949 and average monthly attendances have risen from 1,250 to 
1,840. This apart from the reduction in staff is putting a great strain 
on such a small service as exists at present, consisting of four medical 
officers, six nurses, one sanitary inspector and one vaccinator. 
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ScHOOL DENTAL SERVICE 


_ The latter part of 1948 marked the long awaited start of the 
School Dental Service which was considerably expanded during 
1949 by the addition of a second dental surgeon in a scheme which 
envisages a steady annual expansion. The dental examinations of 
school children of all ages showed the presence of gross dental 
neglect and ninety-six per cent of the total examined required 
treatment. On an average two hours were required to treat each 
individual case. Of 2,521 examined and treated 1,378 were made 
dentally fit. In addition 1,845 emergencies were dealt with, 6,68] 
fillings were inserted and 1,651 permanent teeth were extracted. It 
is now possible to make some general statement as to the condition 
of the teeth in various types of schools and out of eleven English, 
Chinese and Malay schools seen, Chinese children have the highest 
incidence of dental caries at the present moment. In order to provide 
complete and efficient dental service for all existing school children 
in Singapore some thirty full time dental officers would be required. 


PorT AND HEALTH 


As Singapore steadily takes its place as one of the most important 
of the sea and air termini in the network of international travel, 
health control in this respect must become increasingly important. 
Thus the Singapore Public Health Conferences tend more and more to 
concentrate un this question. No outbreak from imported sources 
occurred during the year. As a consequence the conferences stressed 
the importance of eontinuing the strict control exercised by the 
Port Health Authority, although the staff has to be retained at its 
present low minimum level of three medical officers. . 

Ships from infected ports which were inspected and dealt with 
during 1949 totalled 1,733 with a net tonnage of 4,736,472. The 
number of passengers inspected at the quarantine anchorage was 
landing 65,072 and in transit, 79,964. Passengers actually quaran- 
tined totalled 22,058, a record minimum. Three ships were 
discovered to have cases of small-pox on board and necessary action 
was taken to prevent the infection reaching Singapore. 

Passengers inspected at the two airports in use for civilians 
totalled 30,502 from 1,409 aircraft. The number which had to be 
put under surveillance totalled 648. | 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE 


No epidemic occurred during 1949 in Singapore’s population 
although Poliomyelitis and Diphtheria continued to demand careful 
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scrutiny and study. Following in the wake of the 1948 epidemic of 
Poliomyelitis a steady endemic wave was present throughout the 
year, a total of seventy-four cases being recorded with two deaths 
iu. the Colony as a whole. Diphtheria accounted for forty-seven 
cases in the rural area. Only twenty-two Typhoid cases were 
reported, 

Immunisation against Diphtheria is now being offered to the 
public in three welfare centres in the rural areas of Singapore and 
the public appears to be taking advantage of this facility. Immuni- 
sation has been a feature of the Municipal services for a long time. 


RuraAL ANTI-MALARIAL SCHEME 


Following the reorganisation of the anti-malarial control esta- 
blished in 1948, oiling and maintenance of existing temporary 
works and upkeep of permanent works was continued at a high 
level during the year under review. A watch was established over 
aréas without much habitation for any change in population. Close 
co-ordination was continued with the Services in the expanding 
building and anti-malarial schemes undertaken by the civil Health 
Department acting in an advisory capacity. A feature of the anti- 
malarial campaign was the careful attention paid to the outlying 
islands. : 

In view of the extensive housing schemes contemplated and the 
smallness of Singapore Island it will be necessary to contemplate 
the extension of permanent anti-malarial works in due course. The 
astonishing fact remains, however, that only eighty-eight cases of 
malaria were reported from the whole of rural Singapore in 1949 
and only twenty-two from the controlled areas. The explanation of 
this in part may be that the Colony is at the present moment at the 
bottom of a wave of malaria incidence and these figures may not be 
entirely due to the excellence of present control. 


RuraLt WaTeER SuPPLIES, HOUSING AND SANITATION 


The feature of this year’s progress has been the formulation of 
a plan for the extension of the Municipal water service to many 
parts of the island which are at present without piped water. It is 
hoped that in six years’ time main water supplies will have been 
extended along all the main roads and so will reach all the village 
communities. . | 

Although rural housing remained at a low level action was taken 
during the year with a view to improving the by-laws in. this 
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connection. It is hoped in due course that this will result in the 
enforcement of far better standards than have been attempted so 
far. Overcrowding is far too prevalent a feature in the rural areas. 

Scavenging and conservancy continue to be part of the duties of 
the Rural Board and the Health Division of the Medical Department 
carries on direct supervision and control on its behalf. With the 
rapid expansion and urbanisation of the rural areas the necessity 
for-a special Cleansing Department will soon become a matter of 
urgency. There are nineteen collecting stations to which the refuse 
from houses, drains, etc. can be taken. This refuse is then 
removed by contractors for final disposal either by incineration or 
by controlled tipping or composting. The tipping of refuse has been 
found to be a less satisfactory method of disposal, and more and 
more reliance is being placed on incineration. 


RuRAL TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES 


Three travelling dispensaries covered rural Singapore as only 
two static ones operate therein apart from the hospital clinics in 
the urban area. Eventually more static dispensaries will follow 
under the Medical Plan, but until stafing difficulties are adequately 
overcome the enormous increase in outpatients in existing clinics 
over the post-war period will have to be dealt with by improved 
existing clinics, and an expansion of travelling dispensaries. While 
tctal outpatient attendances from all sources excluding prisons 
increased from 373,821 in 1948 to 440,634 in 1949 travelling 
dispensaries dealt with 38,749 of the latter. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


This disease attracted more public attention than any other 
‘medical activity during the year, but the fact is that the only reli- 
able statistics available refer to deaths and death rates and these 
tend to show a decrease over the post-war period. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis deaths gave an index of 57 for the whole of the 
Colony taking the 1939/1941 average as 100, the post-war indices 
being 1946, 93; 1947, 70; and 1948, 66 respectively. Various 
studies in susceptible sections of the population in 1949 revealed 
the fact that 1.6 per cent of school children (3,174 examined) 
showed active signs of the disease and 1.7 per cent teachers (1,520 
examined). On the other hand 869 Government servants examined at 
random gave a return of 1.2 per cent active. Apart from certain 
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statistics compiled by the Singapore Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
these are the first figures of any significance that it has been possible 
to produce in Singapore so far. 

The 400 bed provision for tuberculosis at Tan Tock Seng 
Hospital was maintained throughout the year. This includes a 
special children’s division plus domiciliary relief schemes for 
adults and children. This latter form of relief takes its place for 
the first time in Singapore’s Tuberculosis scheme. An additional 
605 cases were dealt with in this way during the year. In addition 
bone tuberculosis in children is dealt with at a special sixty bedded 
unit, while specialised beds are also maintained at the General 
Hospital. In all some 500 beds were generally available for tuber- 
culosis in 1949 in Singapore as compared with some 200 in 1946 
and even less before the war. It might be noted that these beds are 
now maintained for the treatment of the disease whereas previously 
there was a tendency to use them for the more hopeless and chronic 
cases. For the first time in the history of the Colony over one 
million dollars was devoted to this specialty alone. Two important 
tuberculosis events can be recorded during the year under review— 
the. opening of the modern up-to-date clinic at Tan Tock Seng 
Hospital presented by the Rotary Club of Singapore and the 
opening of a treatment centre by the Singapore Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. 


HOSPITAL DIVISION 


THE COLLEGE 
This is the last Report of King Edward VII College of Medicine 


as such, the Governments of Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya having enacted the University of Malaya Ordinance, fusing 
this College with Raffles College into a University. The King Edward 
VII College of Medicine Ordinance was repealed on 8th October, 
1949, and the College then became the Medical Faculty of the 
University. So these remarks are concerned primarily with the 
period January to October, 1949. 

Final Professional Examinations were held in June and 
December. Sixteen students were awarded the Licentiate in Medicine 
and Surgery and five the Licentiate in Dental Surgery at the former 
examination and twelve and six respectively at the latter. 

Seventy-nine new students were admitted to the College, now the 
Faculty of Medicine, at the beginning of the academic year ‘in 
October, fifty-three as first-year Medicals and twenty-six as first-year 


: 
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Dentals. These admissions raised the number of medical and dental 
students on the Register to 398, of which 112 were Singapore 
medical students and twenty-nine dental, a total of 141 Singapore 
students, the remainder being from the Federation, Borneo and 
Sarawak. The admission of a considerably larger number yearly 
than in pre-war days has raised many problems concerned with 
hostel accommodation, teaching staff and facilities. At present there 
are 270 students housed in hostels which were designed to hold 183. 
This is most unsatisfactory and is now receiving the earnest attention 
of the new University. 

There has been considerable rehabilitation and reconstruction in 
departments responsible for the teaching in the pre-clinical years, 
especially in those of Biochemistry, Physiology and Bacteriology. 
The necessity for increased accommodation for the Department of 
Anatomy, realised in 1939, but action on which was postponed 
owing to the war has been the immediate concern of the Council, 
and during the year it was decided to hand over the buildings 
which housed the Public Health Museum as a partial solution to 
the problem. The Public Health Department, now known as the 
Department of Social Medicine and Public Health, is occupying 
the old Sepoy Lines Club as a temporary measure until such time 
as a decision is made as to the permanent headquarters of the 
Medical Faculty. 

In admitting a number of students which had greatly increased 
over pre-war figures to the College, it was agreed that this should 
depend on increased provision of not only hostel accommodation 
and laboratory facilities but of increased staff. Unfortunately these 
pre-requisites have not been fulfilled, especially in the departments 
concerned with the clinical years. The expansion of the teaching 
hospitals has not taken place as yet, and the recruitment of qualified 
staff both locally and from overseas has so far quite failed to meet 
demands... The following shows the number of students in the 
different years :— | 

Medical Dental 


First-year os Gs sat 67 31 
Second-year ss Ned si 53 20 
Third-year aA ee es 66 16 
Fourth-year  —_iw‘a‘“ ‘ae bes oie 50 8 
Fifth-year ve oe was 34 13 
Sixth-year __.... ides pat 28 — 

298 88 


Two vacant Chairs were filled, that of Bacteriology by Professor 
N. K. Sen, m.8., Dip. Bact., promoted from amongst the Tutorial 
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Staff, and that of Clinical Medicine by Professor E. S.: Monteiro; 
L.M.S., M.R.C.P., F.R.F.P.S. (Glas.), D.c.H., Professor G. A. Ransome, 
_ F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., now occupying the Chair of Medicine. The Chairs 
of Parasitology, Pathology, Midwifery and Gynzcology and 
Dental Prosthetics, together with a large number of junior teaching 
posts, still remain vacant. 

The second post-war Graduation Ceremony was held as a combined 
ceremony of the College of Medicine and Raffles College in Oei 
Tiong Ham Hall, Raffles College, on 29th June. His Excellency the 
Commissioner-General, The Right Honourable Malcolm MacDonald, 
presented the Diplomas to sixteen medical and eight dental 
graduates. 

The financial aid system to old students was continued. With 
regard to new students the Government awarded bursaries in the 
case of Singapore to four students (three medical and one dental) 
and in the case of the Federation of Malaya to ten students (cight 
medical and two dental) of whom five were Malays and five 
non-Malays. 

VENEREAL DISEASE 


The very effective veneral disease campaign initiated in 1945 was 
continued by the use of a special seventy bedded hospital for that 
purpose with male and female clinics attached, and a separate out- 
patient clinic in the dock area. A feature of the work during the year 
was the establishment of evening clinics for men and the study of a 
travelling dispensary scheme for the rural areas to be developed 
in 1950. The increase in the numbers dealt with by the same staff as 
previously from 72,913 attendances in 1948 to 96,158 in 1949, an 
all time record, is some criterion of the success of the methods 
employed. Of these 22,431 were of women patients and 73,727 of 
men. 14,481 new cases were seen (3,724 women) as compared with 
12,986 (3,047 women) in 1948. 

A Venereal Diseases Advisory Committee was formed during the 
year consisting of representatives from the Services, the Police, the 
Civil Medical Department and the Social Welfare Department to 
study the methods in use and to co-ordinate the efforts of those 
concerned in dealing with this disease. 

All modern methods of treatment were in use. 


LEPROSY 


_ This disease has shown a marked increase in incidence over the 
post-war period and continues to demand very special attention in 
consequence, in spite of new methods of treatment. Accommodation 
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became a serious problem and. necessitated early action under the 
Medical Plan of the Colony, keeping future methods of approach 
fully in mind. The old Leper Ordinance was modernised during 
the year at the instance of the late Mr. E. R. Koek, a former 
member of the Legislative Council. A total of over 750 lepers is 
now cared for by the Colony and there appears to be an increase 
of some 200 cases a year at the present time. 


HOSPITALISATION 


The ten year Medical Plan envisages a doubling of the bed 
strength of the various hospitals of the Colony with an additional 
sanatorium to bring the tuberculosis beds to 1,100, and a mental 
defectives home to deal with a problem which has never been 
tackled so far. At the moment there is a General Hospital of 650 
beds, a maternity and women’s diseases institution of 240 beds, a 
tuberculosis and chronic hospital of 550 beds, a Venereal Diseases 
hospital of 70 beds, a mental hospital of 1,000 beds, an Orthopedic 
institution of 60 beds, a leper home of 450 beds, an infectious 
diseases hospital of 250 beds and a prisons division of 170 beds. 
Excluding mental disease the present bed strength approximates to 
the pre-war, but here the comparison ceases as the hospital out- 
patient departments alone dealt with between four and five times 
the pre-war number of attendances during 1949: (87,447 in 1938 
as compared with 332,427 in 1948 and 375,344 in 1949): the 
turn-over in all the institution was well in excess of any pre-war 
returns (General and Kandang Kerbau 28,735 inpatients as com- 
pared with 27,367 in 1948 and 25,913 in 1938): the maternity 
division dealt with 10,928 deliveries as compared with 10,272 in 
1948 and 5,551 in 1938. All the present figures are records in 
fact—a remarkable achievement in view of present accommodation 
and staffing difficulites. 40.6 per cent of all deliveries in the Colony 
are now dealt with in hospital and in rural districts by Government 
employed midwives, excluding those deliveries attended to in the 
Municipal area by Municipal midwives or in private maternity 
homes. | 

The new eye centre at the General Hospital is now in full use 
and is undoubtedly the most up-to-date in this part of the world. 

The Mental Hospital has so far been called on to deal with only 
half the pre-war number of patients, but the yearly number 
appears to be steadily increasing. 

The new Surgical Physiotherapy Department dealt with 1,695 
cases during the year while the new Almoner’s Division covered all 
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the main hospitals of the city although only two almoners have 
been available so far. 

The Radiological divisions reached the remarkable total of 
34,069 cases as compared with 6,000 in 1938 and 21,562 in 1948. 

The Blood Transfusion Service almost doubled its donor service 
during the year with a total of 2,946 donors in 1949 as compared 
with 1,622 in 1948 and 996 in 1947. Unfortunately the demand 
from the public was also more than doubled during the same 
period. A Blood Transfusion Committee sits in an advisory and 
voluntary capacity as a propaganda unit and met ten times during 
the year. 

Another gratifying feature of the hospital services has been the 
considerable success of the Ladies Voluntary Diversional Therapy 
Unit. © 7 

NUTRITION 


During the year it was decided to form a Nutrition Council for 
the Colony of Singapore with the wide terms of reference “to act in 
an advisory capacity to Government on all matters in relation to the 
nutrition of the people of the Colony”. The Council is composed of 
representatives of the University Departments of Economics, Bio-. 
chemistry and Social Medicine and Public Health; the Government 
Medical Department, the Department of Social Welfare and of 
Education; the Municipal Health Department; and_ unofficial 
community representatives. The Council has already considered 
child feeding programmes, the use of enriched foods, and the need 
to encourage increased consumption of rice substitutes. Previous to 
the formation of the Council nutritional problems were dealt with 
by a small Government Advisory Committee. 


Rice, enriched with thiamin, niacin, and riboflavin which had 
been the subject of trial during 1948, is now available comner- 
cially in Singapore. On the recommendation of the Council it is used 
in all Government hospitals and child feeding centres. There is no 
doubt that the widespread use of enriched rice would have a bene- 
ficial effect on the national dietary and so on the national health. 
_ The Nutrition Unit, which was transferred to the University 
Department of Social Medicine and Public Health on the Foundation 
of the University, continued its work on sampling the dietaries of 
the lower income groups, and of pregnant women and nursing 
mothers. In co-operation with the Almoner of the General Hospital, 
the dietary intake and food habits of families from which a child 
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had been admitted to hospital with severe malnutrition were mea- 
sured. Where there was faulty food habits advice was. given, and 
where there was economic distress the Department of Social Wel- 
fare was informed. | 

In conjunction with the Department of Social Welfare, the dietary 
and economic position of the families whose children attended the 
Child Feeding centres was examined. It was found that eighty-five 
per cent of families were poor; a few families in better economic 
status were discouraged from attending and new families were 
added as a result. Thirty per cent of Chinese and Malay families 
who used the centres had both parents working. 

The result of these investigations reveals that in spite of the 
gradual reduction in the gross and major signs of malnutrition 
which has occurred over the last three years, there is no ground 
for complacency. The lower income groups are still living on a 
monotonous diet, deficient in protein, calcium, and riboflavin, and 
minimal in other important respects. That this diet is not seriously 
ill-balanced is reflected in the disappearance of clinical signs of 
deficiency disease. But the situation in which a large part of the 
population has adapted itself to a state of under-nutrition, with 
imperfect growth and low resistance to disease as the price, cannot 
be regarded with equanimity, no matter how much gratification is 
felt at the undoubted improvement which has occurred. Any econo- 
mic stress which resulted in unemployment would be certain to 
have an aftermath of serious and increased malnutrition. 


STaFF WELFARE SCHEMES 


The inaugural meeting of the Medical Department’s Interim Joint 
Council on the lines of a Whitley Council was held in April 1949. 
The Medical Services Union was largely instrumental in getting 
the Council started—the second at the time of any of the Govern- 
ment Departments in the Colony. The Council has felt its way 
slowly which is a wise policy in the development of a novel feature 
of this nature. 

The second annual sports meeting of the Medical Services Union 
was held in September, and again proved to be a most successful 
and popular affair. 

Another venture of the Union was the publication of the first 
volume of a magazine; a most commendable effort and a produc- 
tion of a high standard. 

Hospital shops and canteens continued to function and are now 
a regular feature of our chief medical institutions. 
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A co-operative society, run for and managed by the labourers 
of the Health Division, still maintains its membership which stood 
at 416 at the end of December. The total investments of this society 
were $21,536.50. The credit balance as at 3lst December, 1949, 


was as follows: — 


$ C. 
Post Office Savings Bank bee wes ... 16,987 64 
Chartered Bank oe 496 38 
Cash in transit (December subscriptions) _ ... 1,406 82 


C—HOUSING 


THE complexities of the immense problem of housing Singapore’s 
rapidly increasing population have been referred to in previous 
annual reports. Normal building programmes whether by private 
firms, however active, or by the Singapore Improverent Trust, 
are insufficient to house the annual increase of the population but 
the creation of the Singapore Development plan is the first and 
logical step in producing a means by which this vast task can be 
successfully tackled. 

The Report of the Housing Committee appointed by Government 
in 1947 was laid on the Table of the Legislative Council on 17th 
August, 1948. On 15th March, 1949, the Legislative Council passed 


the following resolution: — 


That the Council— 


(1) takes note of the recommendations of the Housing Committee 
laid on the Table of Council on 17th August, 1948; 


(2) accepts the principle of the short-term recommendations in 
paragraph 19 thereof; 


(3) approves the immediate preparation of the diagnostic survey; 

(4) approves the immediate preparation of the necessary legislation 
and the administrative machinery to carry out the survey and 
the preparation of an over all plan. 

The short-term recommendations referred to in paragraph 2 of 
the above resolution consisted of a three-year Programme of Hou- 
sing covering the years 1948-1950 inclusive. The estimated cost 
of this three-year programme was $32 million and for this sum it 
was proposed to erect 4,336 dwellings to house approximately 
36,000 people. The programme was to be financed mainly by 
Government loans and carried out by the Singapore Improvement 
Trust. 

Housinc PRocREss 


Having completed its building programme for 1947 the Singapore 
Improvement Trust commenced work on this three-year programme 
during 1948. At the end of 1949 the cost of housing completed 
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during the two years amounted to $8,472,330 whilst another 
$5,026,968 worth of work was in course of construction at the 
end of the year. Part of this total, amounting to $3,073,263, has — 
been paid for out of Trust funds and Princess Elizabeth Fund. 
Loan funds were not used for housing until towards the end of 
1948. 

Since 1947 the Trust has completed the following buildings: — 





Flats en om, ane sah 472 
Tenements Se ws ie oe 162 
Artizans’ Quarters ... i bes oe 928 
Shops es Be om ae 151 

Total ... 1,713 





at a cost of approximately $10 million. To cover expenditure on 
the three-year programme Goverriment decided to lend money to 
the Trust at three per cent interest, and loans have been approved 
up to ten million dollars. The Trust draws on these loans as and 
when the money is required and up to the end of 1949 five million 
dollars had been drawn. It will be seen therefore that the Trust 
has completed a considerable part of the three-year progranme, 
and it is expected that the provision of houses during 1950 will 
be considerably accelerated. The three-year programme will not be 
completed by the end of 1950, but it is expected that contracts 
will be let before that time covering the major portion of the pro- 
gramme, and that the whole programme will be completed by the 
end of 1951. 

By this time it is hoped that the diagnostic survey of the island 
which has been approved in paragraph 3 of the Council’s resolution 
will have made considerable progress, and that the housing section 
of the survey will have been brought to a stage at which it will 
be possible to frame a long-term programme covering a period of 
from ten to twenty years. 


Types oF Houses 


A study of the type of buildings which have been erected by the 
Trust during the past two years shows that a wide section of the 
community has been provided for. The cheapest form of construc- 
tion is the artizans’ quarter which is a prefabricated concrete type 
providing a large living room and a large bed-room with front 
and rear verandahs, kitchen, bath-room and sanitation and a 
spacious back-yard providing complete privacy. The present cost 
of this type is approximately $2,600 including water, light and 
sewerage facilities. 
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This low cost has been made possible by the careful detailing of 
the type of construction and by negotiating large contracts. The 
houses are designed to last for fifty years and are easy and econo- 
mical to maintain. It is believed that this is the cheapest possible 
method of housing the population in conditions of health, privacy 
and with reasonable amenities. Houses of this type are let to 
families whose income does not exceed $200 a month and the 
present rental is $20 a month. 

Tenements which have been erected in the congested areas con- 
sist of two-room dwellings with a front verandah and access from 
a rear balcony. They are served by common kitchens, laundries, 
bathrooms and sanitation, and whilst they do not provide the 
privacy of the artizans’ quarters they do provide a healthy and 
convenient family dwelling for the lower-paid classes who are 
obliged to live in the centre of the town. These tenements are 
occupied by persons who have been displaced by slum clearance 
schemes and the monthly rentals average $21. 

The bulk of the Trust building activity, however, consists of the 
provision of flats in the Tiong Bahru, Old Race Course and 
Kampong Silat areas and these flats are designed for workers of 
the clerical and technical classes with family incomes ranging from 
$200 to $600 a month. The flats vary in size and type and are 
designed to suit the sites which accommodate then. They consist 
mainly of two bed-room flats but a number of three bed-room ones 
have been provided and more of these are being built in current 
schemes. They are all provided with access from common staircases 
but otherwise are completely private with front and rear verandahs, 
kitchen, bath and sanitary fittings. 

Refuse chutes are installed and a system of refuse collection has 
been organised which provides a maximum of convenience for the 
tenants. The cost of these flats complete with land and all services 
ranges from $8,000 to $10,000 and they are let at rentals ranging 
from $35 to $82. 

A cheaper type of flat is now being constructed on a new system 
of light-weight hollow block construction with reinforced. concrete 
beams, columns and floors. These flats are costing between $5,000 
and $6,000 and will be let at rentals which are within the nach of 
skilled artisans and the lower paid clerical workers. 

The high cost of post-war building has made the =abieis of 
providing suitable accommodation for families at rentals which 
they can afford extremely difficult and has exercised the minds of 
officials for the past three years. At the time of writing this report 
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a committee of the Singapore Improvement Trust is studying the 
whole question of rental policy and it is hoped that as a result 
proposals will be put forward which will enable a considerable 
reduction to be made in the present rentals of post-war houses. 


DEVELOPMENT: BILL 


With regard to paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Council’s resolution 
of 15th March, 1949, the Manager of the Singapore Improvement 
Trust spent some months in the United Kingdom investigating the 
working of the Housing and Town and Country Planning Acts. 
Investigations were carried out at the Ministry of Health, Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, Ministry of Works, London County 
Council and various local authorities in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. The problem was studied from all angles, and reports 
have been prepared on different aspects of the work being carried 
out in the United Kingdom. In the meantime a committee has- 
considered the creation of the organisation necessary to carry out 
a plan for Singapore and made recommendations regarding the 
future of the Singapore Improvement Trust and the constitution 
and formation of a Development Board. 

As a result of these investigations and the report of this com- 
mittee comprehensive legislation for the Development of Singapore 
has been prepared. It provides for the creation of a Development 
Board which will control all development in the Colony and will, 
inter alia, take over the duties and undertakings of the Singapore 
Improvement Trust. This Development Bill received its first reading 
in the Legislative Council on 20th December, 1949 and is now being 
examined by a Select Committee. 

Earlier in the year a Bill for the creation of a Housing Board 
was introduced in the Legislative Council by the Honourable Mr. 
John Laycock. This Bill provided for the setting up of a separate 
Housing Board which would take over all the Trusts’ duties con- 
cerned with housing, including the construction, ranagement and 
maintenance of Singapore Improvement Trust properties. This Bill 
was considered by a Select Committee which decided that it be held 
over pending the preparation and consideration of the more com- 
prehensive Development Bill. | 

If the Development Bill becomes law and a Development Board 
is formed this will be a most important advance in the history of 
the Colony. The powers contained in the Bill are far-reaching and 
they will enable the Board not only to make plans for the future 
development of the Colony, but will give it powers to enable these 
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plans to be carried out in the foreseeable future at a cost which 
can be calculated with some degree of accuracy. It has been im- 
possible to do this under the present inadequate legislation, and 
the result has been that plans have been frustrated through lack 
of means to carry them out, and development has proceeded in 
piecemeal fashion without regard to the general needs and welfare 
of the community as a whole. 

Although housing is at present perhaps the most urgent single 
factor in the development of Singapore the housing problem should 
not be allowed to dominate or prejudice the general development 
of the Colony. It is essential that the development of Singapore 
should be carried out with due regard to the economic circum- 
stances as well as the social needs of the population, which has, in 
the first place, to secure its daily means of subsistence. The life 
of the comnunity must be carried on in a sound economy and 
housing must fit into this economy, taking its proper place in 
determining the standard of living and the welfare of the people. 


THE SURVEY 


Before the Master Plan for the Colony can be prepared a diagno- 
stic survey of all the Colony’s needs and resources must be carried 
out, and plans for the preparation of this survey have been sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council. The preparation of the Master Plan 
cannot be proceeded with until the planning team has collected and 
correlated all the necessary data, and it is hoped that the team 
will commence its work within the next few months. It is estimated 
that three years will be required for the preparation of this survey 
and Master Plan, by which time the Development Board should be 
in a position to implement the proposals which are put forward. 
If Singapore is to retain its position as the focal point in South- 
east Asia it must, as a city and a colony, be developed in a manner 
worthy of its place in the Commonwealth of Nations. 


Housinc IN RurAL AREAS 


There has been very considerable activity amongst private buil- 
ding firms andthe erection of buildings of all descriptions in the 
rural areas has proceeded apace. Owing to the demand, there has 
been at times a shortage of bricks and experiments are being con- 
ducted with a view to constructing a light weight concrete block 
which can be used as a substitute. | 

There were 510 plans passed by the Rural Board which included 
houses and bungalows, garages, offices, stores and workshops. 
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Building proceeded rapidly and it is estimated that the number 
of houses and buildings in the Rural Board area at the end of the 
year had increased to 25,287. 


D—SOCIAL WELFARE 


IT was noted in last year’s report that the Department of Social 
Welfare, founded in June 1946, had by the end of 1948 completed 
most of the emergency tasks necessitated by the aftermath of the 
war and was settling down to functions of a more permanent 
character. 

During 1949 this process was chiefly marked by the enactment 
of the Children and Young Persons Ordinance in May 1949 and 
by the approval by the Legislature in October, 1949 of the Depart- 
ment’s Five Year Plan. 

It is important, however, to recognise that in Singapore, as else- 
where, the increasing intervention of the State in the welfare field 
does not mean curtailment of the work of voluntary organisations 
and individuals. In fact the opposite is true. Voluntary effort plays 
an irreplaceable part in the social welfare activities of the com- 
munity and must continue to do so to an increasing extent. 

By 1949 the pattern of the partnership between Government and 
voluntary organisations had become clear and acceptable to all 
parties. 

The part of the Government is to carry out statutory and adminis- 
trative functions in the social fields of want, delinquency, of leisure 
and of research, which are not already being provided by existing 
Government departments, and which are chiefly characterised by the 
fact that they should be equally available to, or obligatory upon, 
all citizens. The rest of the welfare field is left open to the Colony’s 
numerous and well organised voluntary agencies with whom the 
Department works in close partnership, entering the field only to 
operate such residual institutions or services as are not, or cannot 
conveniently be, established and maintained by voluntary effort 
alone. 

THE SocraL WELFARE COUNCIL 


The chief instrument of developnent and co-ordination is the 
Social Welfare Council. The objects of this Council as defined in 
its constitution are (a) to advise the Government in all matters 
affecting the social welfare of the people of Singapore and (5) to 
co-ordinate the activities of the organisations represented in the 
Council and to ensure that effort shall be directed to the best 
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advantage. Both Government departments and voluntary organisa- 
tions are represented on this Council, non-official representation 
being in the majority. The Chairman is the Secretary for Social 
Welfare. The Council meets monthly. It receives detailed monthly 
reports on the work of the Department and is consulted on depart- 
mental policy. It ensures that the Department is kept constantly in 
touch with all welfare activities in Singapore and it serves as a 
forum for the discussion and integration of all such activities. 


THE | Five YEAR PLAN 


This plan, though prepared and discussed with the Social Welfare 
Council and with the Secretary of State’s Adviser on Social Welfare 
during 1948, was not ready for consideration by Legislative Council 
until 1949. It was examined in detail by a Select Committee of 
the Council and formally and unanimously approved in principle 
by the Council on 10th October, 1949. 

This was a recognition that the Department had shed most of 
its emergency and empirical character, and had become an 
established instrument of Government on social policy. 

The plan as approved contains a statement of the functions of 
the Department along the lines briefly indicated above together 
with a five year programme of capital construction and development 
designed to translate these principles into practice. 


RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


An essential complement of the Five Year Plan is the recruitment 
and training of specialised staff to carry it out. 

As a general policy what the Department plans to do is to recruit 
new entrants with the highest local academic qualifications appro- 
priate to different levels of the Department’s work, and to give 
them experience and training during a probationary period of 
service. This training will include practical or apprenticeship train- 
ing on the job as well as formal courses of instruction directed 
towards gaining a general knowledge of the social services both 
official and voluntary in the Colony, and a knowledge of modern 
techniques in the specialised branches of the Department’s work. 

By this means it is planned to develop a corps of highly trained 
professional officers who will operate social welfare in Singapore as 
a skilled technical service recognisable as an essential and primary 
function of good government. 

In order to achieve this it is necessary to establish fair condi- 
tions of service and reasonable career prospects within the Depart- 
ment for all departmental staff, and to ensure as much stability 
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among that staff as can be achieved without denying the prospect 
of advancement in other branches of the government service to 
exceptional officers. Detailed representations with these objects in 
view were made to Government during 1949. 

At the end of the year three senior officers of the Department 
were undergoing advanced training in the United Kingdom. During 
the year two other senior officers returned from the U.K. after 
completing social science training at the London School of Econo- 
mics. Another officer was awarded a Visitorship by the British 
Council to see for himself how institutions for delinquent boys are 
run in the U.K. 7 

Within the department, two training courses were completed 
during 1949, one for probation officers and the other for youth 
leaders. Interested members of the public were invited to attend 
both these training courses. At the same time student probation 
officers were given actual experience in the handling of cases when 
they were not fully occupied with a heavy case load and were also 
sent to the Boys’ Home, clubs and hostels for further experience. 
Written tests were arranged as necessary. 


THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN 


The supply of one free meal a day, specially designed by nutri- 
tional experts to corbat known nutritional deficiencies, was con- 
tinued throughout the year. Children partaking of this meal are 
subject to nutritional and financial tests before they are admitted 
to the scheme. At the end of 1949 there were nineteen distribut- 
ing points where the meal was supplied in conjunction with the 
activities of seventeen Children’s Social Centres and two Children’s 
Creches operated by the Department at the request of the Child 
Welfare Society which was in process of winding up its affairs. 
The total number of meals served during the year was 765,450 at 
a total cost of $173,096.18. This represents an average gross cost 
of 22.61 cents per meal including all overhead charges in respect 
of staff, equipment, premises, transport, etc. The cost of food alone 
worked out at 15.91 cents per meal. 


Reinforced Rice 

One of the results of the investigation undertaken by the Depart- 
ment during 1948 (see section 6 of Chapter 8, Part II of the 1948 
Annual Report) to determine the beneficial effects of rice enriched 
with vitamins has been the establishment of a commercial plant to 
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manufacture this special type of rice. With ample supplies now avail- 
‘ able this preparation is in regular use both in the Child Feeding 
scheme and in all institutions under the direct control of the De- 
partment. 


Cocos Islands 


Arrangements were also made for the Cocos: Islands, an adminis- 
trative dependency of the Colony of Singapore, to participate in the 
Child Feeding scheme. Obviously the full meal as supplied on the 
island of Singapore could not be supplied but it was agreed to 
supply each of the 800 children there between the ages of two and 
twelve with eight ounces of reconstituted milk per day from 
departmental stocks. 


Food Advisory Committee 


Meals both for the Child Feeding schene and in all departmental 
institutions are prepared under the advice of nutrition experts. 
In addition a Food Advisory Committee meets regularly to discuss 
all aspects of departmental food. A sub-committee of the main 
committee meets regularly to draw up weekly menus and to discuss 
difficulties and problems arising at all institutions. 


THe CHILDREN’s SocIAL CENTRES 


The number of Children’s Social Centres remained constant at — 
seventeen during the year. It was decided to try to develop and 
consolidate the work done at existing centres rather than to open 
new ones. — | 

The premises vary considerably in size and type, and to some 
extent the work carried on has depended on the nature of the 
premises available. Extensions and improvements were made to 
some buildings so that new activities could be introduced. 

A programme for the gradual development of the centres year by 
year is included in the Five Year Plan. It seems clear that in 
the conditions at present obtaining in the Colony these centres 
perform an important social function. They provide informal educa- 
tion and constructive occupation for large numbers of children 
for whom schools are not at present available. This reason for 
their existence will disappear with the expansion of educational 
facilities now in progress, but it is felt that the need for them as 
community centres will continue. Under the Five Year Plan, there- 
fore, it is proposed to develop the centres as community associa- 
tions where the social needs of adults as well as children will be 
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provided for under the impulse of the needs and resources of 
particular districts. 

During 1949 activities in the centres included the teaching of 
elementary English and Chinese, arithmetic, carpentry, basket-work, 
sewing, knitting and embroidery, drawing, singing and gardening. 
Physical training and games have been carried on where space 
has been sufficient. Parties on Christmas and other special occasions 
provided opportunities for the rendering of songs, sketches, dances 
and recitations. On the whole the standard of general behaviour, 
cleanliness and discipline among the children has improved during 
the year. 

An exhibition of work done at the centres was successfully 
held on three days in March in the British Council Hall. 

The achievement and promise of the centres is almost entirely 
due to the devoted work of some 200 lady volunteers of all races 
under the leadership of Lady Gimson and Lady McKerron. The 
Secretary of State’s Adviser on Social Welfare has described these 
centres as an almost unique combination of Government and volun- 
tary effort on a large scale, and he sees in this the beginnings 
of a real community service with infinite possibilities. He adds that 
apart from the valuable service which the voluntary workers are 
already giving their continued interest in the activities of the De- 
partment and their growing knowledge of the problems to the dealt 
with exercise an invaluable influence on the development of social 
welfare services in Singapore. The Government endorses this tribute 
and gratefully acknowledge its great debt to the voluntary workers 
at the Centres. 

It seems likely that the centres offer a foundation upon which 
to build up community development activities in this Colony. They 
have already demonstrated their value as a means of propagating 
the principles of good citizenship among children, and have become 
an established feature in the life of the Colony. 


OTHER SERVICES FOR YOUTH 


Boys’ Clubs and Hostels 


Only one new boys’ club was established during 1949, making 
a total of six. The intention under the Five Year Plan is that 
these clubs should develop pari passu with the development of the 
social centres. As premises for the latter are improved it will be 
possible to establish boys’ and girls’ clubs in association with them, 
which will use part of the buildings in the evenings. 
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These clubs of course are aimed chiefly at under-privileged youth 
particularly those who have been unable so far to attend school. It is, 
however, by no means easy to persuade the uneducated boy to 
attend these clubs, and as one means of meeting this difficulty the 
Department attaches great importance to the training of youth 
leaders in co-operation with voluntary organisations. It is the policy 
of the Department to encoprage the formation of clubs without 
attempting to run such clubs directly. In the circumstances of 
Singapore, however, departmental intervention is usually necessary 
in the early stages, although attempts are always made to have 
the club sponsored by some interested and corapetent voluntary 
body, ad hoc or otherwise, from the beginning. During 1949 the 
management of one club was taken over on a voluntary basis by 
members of the Police Force. 

During the year clubs took part in football and badminton com- 
petitions for trophies donated by gentlemen interested in the boys’ 
club movement. These competitions were sponsored by the Youth 
Council, an independent organisation representative of seventeen 
youth organisations. An outstanding event of the year was the enter- 
tainment of school boys on summer holiday from the United King- 
dom by the boys’ clubs of Singapore in an evening of sport and 
entertainment. 

The Queen Street Boys’ Club Hostel has proved its value and 
accommodated forty-one boys at the end of 1949. The hostel caters 
for boys sent there by the Juvenile Court with a condition of 
residence, for boys discharged from the Bukit Timah Boys’ Hone 
who have no home to go to, for working boys who have too small 
an income to enable them to live elsewhere, and for certain refrac- 
tory boys sent there at the request of their parents as being in need 
of supervision and hostel treatment. Probation officers took a special 
interest in this hostel and succeeded in finding satisfactory solu- 
tions for several difficult cases. 

The need for both clubs and hostels is proved and valuable 
lessons have been learnt which will be used in the expansion of 
club and hostel facilities which is provided for in the Five Year 
Plan. 

THE TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


There are at present in force in the Colony five Ordinances relat- 
ing to the treatment of juvenile delinquénts. These enactments have 
been consolidated into a new Children and Young Persons Ordin- 
ance, 1949, which also includes new provisions for a juvenile pro- 
bation service, for the registration of transferred children, and — 
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for the more up-to-date handling of all aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency. | 

This Ordinance was enacted by the Legislature in May 1949 but 
it had not been brought into force by the end of the year as 
regulations made under the Ordinance had not by then been 
approved by the Governor in Council and published. The enact- 
ment of this Ordinance, originally drafted by the Department of 
Social Welfare, however, is a landmark in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency in this Colony and represents a major step forward in 
the process of placing the Department’s work on a statutory basis. 


The Juvenile Court 


During the year 612 children and young persons appeared 
before the Juvenile Court. Of this number 571 including 67 females - 
were found guilty. The corresponding figures for 1948 were 632, 
249 and 44. 

As in preceding years most of the delinquents found guilty were 
fined. This is due to the fact that the Court had to deal with a 
total of 193 cases of hawking without a licence. For want of a better 
alternative, usually a nominal fine had to be inflicted. It is also signi- 
ficant to note that the number of juvenile vagrants appearing before 
the Court has diminished from ninety-six in 1948 to twenty-eight. 
It may be assumed that the large number of children who became 
vagrants as a direct result of the war have ceased to roam the 
streets because of better economic conditions at home or because 
they have been absorbed into schools, and in trade and industry. 

Until the Children and Young Persons Ordinance is in force 
the present Court will continue to function unofficially as a Juvenile 
Court. The Department is most grateful for the voluntary services of 
an honorary Magistrate who presided throughout the year. As a | 
very senior member of the Bar with wide experience of local con- 
ditions his services have proved invaluable in the handling of 
juvenile cases. 


Probation Service 


During the year only seventy new cases were put on probation 
by the Juvenile Court, representing just 12.3 per cent of the total 
number of those found guilty by the Court. In the United Kingdom 
the percentage of such cases has in recent years been much greater. 
This must not be taken to indicate that the Court has no confidence 
in the efficiency of probation as a means of treatment. If one were 
to leave out the total number of those found guilty of minor offences 
(mostly hawking without a licence) and the few absconders from 
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institutions, the picture becomes somewhat different. The actual 
figures would then be 571 less 396, and the percentage would be- 
come 33.4. This figure should be considered in the light of the fact 
that language difficulties, over-crowding, unsatisfactory home condi- 
tions and illiteracy, are prevalent in the Colony, thus reducing the 
number of cases suitable for probation. 

Of the sixty cases whose probation ended during the year, eighteen 
proved unsatisfactory. The number of failures is proportionately 
higher than that in the United Kingdom. It has been learned from 
experience that certain types of cases such as juvenile vagrants 
are unsuitable for probation treatment. Another category that has 
had to be handled cautiously is the pick-pocket. Such types usually 
work in gangs and the Probation Officer has great difficulty in 
gaining their confidence sufficiently to be able to influence them. 

It is the intention, with the co-operation of the judicial authori- 
ties to launch probation for adults in the near future. 

With the help of a Probation Adviser seconded from the United 
Kingdom Home Office, the work of this section is slowly being 
systematised and the training of student probation officers is making 
progress. 

During the year a Case Committee with the Honorary Magistrate 
as Chairman was introduced to review monthly the cases handled 
by the probation officers. The object of this is to check the work 
of the officers and to discuss measures to be adopted in the 

“handling of problem cases. It also gives added incentive to student 
officers in their work through timely advice and encouragement. © 


Attendance Centre 


As an experiment an Attendance Centre was established in July 
this year at the Prince Edward Road Boys’ Club. This was possible 
through the co-operation of the Club leader. 

Probationers and others who are unemployed have been advised 
to report at the Centre regularly until work is found for them. 
While in the Centre they are given vocational, physical and other 
training, in order to acquaint them with the discipline of regular 
work, and to teach them how to spend their leisure profitably. A 
midday meal is also provided free by the hostel. 

Though the Centre has been functioning for only a few months, 
it has proved itself a valuable adjunct in the treatment of probation 
and other cases. It has been successful in giving unemployed boys 
constructive training as it has been proved that boys who have 
spent a few weeks in the centre are better able to hold outside jobs 
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found for them. It also gives probation officers more opportunity 
to study the behaviour of boys under their care while they are 
working, playing and associating with other boys. 


APPROVED SCHOOL 
Bukit Timah Boys’ Home 

1949 was the first year in which this approved school for boys 
was operating to capacity. This relates to the number of boys in 
residence rather than to the staff, which was under-strength through- 
out the year. The average daily population was 189 and the cost 
per head per day of running the home including all overheads 
was $1.66. 

Normal trade training was carried out in the carpentry, rattan 
and tailoring workshops and in the home farm, all of which pro- 
duced not only articles required by the Home itself but also a 
certain quantity for other departmental institutions and for sale 
to the public. Education classes continued on the basis of trying to 
build up a sound knowledge of colloquial English, arithmetic and 
general knowledge. 

The Payment for Work Scheme, in addition to its disciplinary 
value, enables boys to have pocket-money to spend in the canteen 
and to save part of their earnings against the day of their discharge. 
The system of allowing boys to go on short leave to their homes was 
also developed during the year. No boy failed to return to the 
Home at the expiration of his leave. 

Early in the year a new company of the Boys’ Brigade, known as 
the 9th Company, was started in the Home. This was popular with 
the boys and the Company took part in a number of Boys’ Brigade 
displays during the year at which their smart turn-out drew favour- 
able comment. 


Salvation Army Boys’ Home 


A number of boys charged in the Juvenile Court as well as boys 
on remand were sent to the Salvation Army Boys’ Home. The usual 
practice is to send younger boys below the age of twelve to this 
Home, and it has continued to play an essential part in the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents and in the reception of homeless boys. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Trafficking in Women and Girls 


Trafficking in women and girls has always presented a major 
problem in Singapore owing to the poverty and the pressure of 
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population in China which has tended to push the people south- 
wards towards comparatively better economic conditions, and to 
the unbalanced sex ratio, particularly amongst the Chinese, in 
Singapore. | 

In Singapore trafficking has two aspects, namely, external traffick- 
ing between the Colony of Singapore and China and other territories 
of South East Asia, and internal traficking between the Colony of 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya, which involves individuals 
or organisations resident or established within the Colony. 

External trafficking is tending to decrease owing to the develop- 
ment of administrative and legal measures for the suppression of 
the traffic during recent non-war years; to the difficulties of travel 
during war years, and to a substantial correction in recent years 
of the sex ratio in Singapore. On the other hand, internal traffic 
has tended to increase, for the same reasons coupled with a mwering 
of moral standards during the Japanese occupation. 


Immigration Control 


The main weapon used for the suppression of external trafficking 
is the control of immigration of Chinese women and children. In 
1949, 15,375 women and girls were screened by officers of the 
Department on arrival in Singapore, and of these 314 were de- 
tained for further enquiry. The object of this screening is to detect 
girls and women being brought into Malaya for prostitution or as 
child slaves. It would not be in the public interest to give details 
of the methods which are used except to say that both before and 
on arrival the most searching enquiry is carried out by specially 
trained officers of the Department. In cases of suspected trafficking, 
the examining officer may have the girl detained until such time 
as security in cash has been given for her protection; he may 
decide that security shall be given in the form of a bond of a 
reputable citizen; or he may decide that thé girl shall be visited 
' from time to time. In some cases he may order the detention of the 
girl until such time as appropriate arrangements have been made 
for her welfare. 

Women and girls who land in Singapore en route for the Federa- 
tion of Malaya or other territories such as Sarawak, are also 
screened and, if any doubt is felt by the examining officer in 
Singapore as to the girl’s possible fate, notification is made to the 
appropriate authorities at her destination. Constant liaison is main- 
tained with the authorities in adjacent territories particularly with 
those in Hong Kong, through which many upaugsents Nase on 
their way to Singapore. 
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Anti-Vice Measures 


The Department tackles this in collaboration with the Ahti-Vice 
Sub-Branch of the C.I.D. and the Service authorities. Records re- 
lating to traffickers, procurers and brothels are being built up, and 
raids are periodically carried out on the latter. During 1949 forty- 
seven girls were detained as a result of such investigations and 
criminal proceedings were initiated against trafickers under the 
Women and Girls’ Protection Ordinance in twelve cases. These 
resulted in ten convictions, one acquittal and one withdrawal. 
Throughout the year staff shortages, and insufficiency of institutional 
accommodation limited the amount of anti-vice activity that could 
be carried out. 


Registration of Transferred Children 


The new Children and Young Persons Ordinance requires that any 
girl under the age of fourteen who is not living with her parents 
or with paternal or maternal relatives in direct line must be regis- 
tered. This aims at preventing the exploitation of young girls as 
mui tsai (child slaves) or juvenile prostitutes. Although the new 
Ordinance had not been brought into force before the end of the 
year, preparations for enforcing the registration of transferred 
children, which will considerably reduce the possibilities of such 
exploitation, were made during the year. 


Institutions for Children 


Three institutions for the care and protection of children are 
directly operated by the Department. The Girls’ Home at Pasir Pan- 
jang is a place of detention for juvenile prostitutes only as it has 
been found advisable to segregate this category. The average daily 
population of this Home during 1949 was forty-three girls and the 
average cost per head per day including staff and overheads was 
$1.75. | 

The Girls’ Homecraft Centre harbours all other girls in need 
of care and protection up to the age of eighteen and has also 
a nursery section for toddlers of either sex. The average daily 
population of the Homecraft Centre during 1949 was 146 and the 
average cost per head per day including staff and overheads was 
$1.10. Boys between six and fourteen in need of care and protec- 
tion are accommodated at the Mount Emily Home. In 1949 the 
average daily population at this Home was eighty-eight, and the’ 
average cost per head per day including staff and overheads was 
$1.27. Institutions for the care and protection of children are also 
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operated by various voluntary organisations such as the Salvation 
Army, the Roman Catholic Church and the Ramakrishna Mission. 
‘These institutions receive grants-in-aid from Government funds 
which are administered by the Department of Social Welfare. 


Social Case Work 


The Department is called upon to deal with a large volume of 
Social Case work, consisting of family and miscellaneous disputes. 
Generally, these fall into the following categories: maintenance 
applications against husbands who have deserted their families; the 
mother-in-law problem; custody of children whose parents are 
separated; complaints against uncontrollable sons and daughters; 
adoptions both legal and customary; and the care of homeless 
children. 

During 1949, 738 family disputes were dealt with. Of these, 200 
were amicably settled, 119 resulted in separations, twelve were 
referred to the Courts and 407 were still pending settlement at 
the end of the year. In addition, 172 miscellaneous cases were 
brought to the Department. | 

An interesting development has been the increasing use being made 
of the Department’s family case work facilities by members of the 
educated classes. 

PusBLic ASSISTANCE 


Outdoor cash assistance on proof of need but subject to a strict 
means test is provided for the aged and unemployable, the perma- 
nently disabled, widows with dependent children, the temporarily 
unemployable (subject to a certificate from the Labour Exchange 
that no suitable employment is available) and to the dependants of 
war victims. The rates of assistance are $5 monthly per male adult, 
$4 per female adult and $2 for a child, with a maximum of $20 per 
family. 

These scales are very low, but the worst cases of hardship can be 
given supplementary assistance from the Silver Jubilee Fund. This 
is a trust fund for the relief of distress in Singapore which has an 
income of just under $10,000 per month. Grants are controlled by a 
Committee of Management of which the Secretary for Social Welfare 
in Chairman. 

There are also the Far Eastern Relief Fund and the Malayan War. 
Distress Fund which provide rehabilitation grants to war victims. 

Investigations, assessments and disbursements on behalf of all 
these funds are carried out by the Public Assistance Section of the 
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Department and this integration of relief work ensures the applica- 
tion of uniform standards, the centralisation of all applications for 
assistance and the manipulation of such resources as are available 
to the best advantage of those in distress. 

The year 1949 also saw the introduction of the Tuberculosis 
Treatment Allowance Scheme. Under this Scheme any Tuberculosis 
sufferer who is medically certified as curable, provided he undergoes 
the treatment prescribed, is eligible, subject to a means test, for cash 
allowances which enable him to maintain himself and his household 
while undergoing treatment. 

The Scheme is administered by an Advisory Committee of which 
the Secretary for Social Welfare is the Chairman and investigations, 
assessments and disbursements are ‘carried out on behalf of this 
Committee by the Public Assistance Section of the Department. 
Scales and conditions of assistance have been laid down by the 
Advisory Committee. The Scheme came into force in April when 
twenty-six cases were dealt with. By November the number of current 
cases had risen to 292, and the-average payment per case was then 
$67. Medical and welfare experts regard this domicilary relief 
scheme as an important feature of the fight against tuberculosis in 
this Colony. 


Settlements 


Indoor assistance for people who are both homeless and without 
means of subsistence is provided in two institutions administered 
by the Department at Bushey Park Camp and the Nantina Home. 
The average population per day at the Nantina Home during the 
year was forty-five and the average cost per day per head including 
staff and overheads was $1.49. Bushey Park accommodated an 
average population per day of 150 and the average cost per head 
per day including staff and overheads was 75 cents. 

In addition to providing shelter for homeless and destitute resi- 
dents in Singapore both these institutions continued during the year 
to give temporary accommodation to displaced persons and others 
in transit through Singapore. 

In both institutions inmates are given the opportunity to do light 
work and so to contribute towards their own comfort and up-keep. 
Residents are encouraged to look after themselves and are required 
to do their own domestic duties so that very little paid staff is 
employed. : . 

A Home for the aged (over 65) is run by the Little Sisters of th 
Poor (Roman Catholic). 


\ 
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ADVICE SERVICES 


Two hundred and eighty enquiries were received by the Citizens 
Advice Bureau during the year. Originally this Bureau dealt almost 
exclusively with those seeking advice about difficulties arising as a 
result of the occupation, but these are now giving place to other 
every-day problems. A high rate of illiteracy and unfamiliarity with 
the language and procedure of Government are factors which make 
the Citizens Advice Bureau useful to many involved in tenancy 
disputes, housing difficulties, salary disputes, loss of identity cards 
and a host of other problems, not difficult in themselves but insoluble 
without skilled assistance to many a man-in-the-street in Singapore. 
Many of these cases raise legal issues and in this connection the 
Department is grateful for the free services of a lawyer, who prefers 
to remain anonymous, for expert advice in some of the more 
intricate cases. 

The services available in the Citizens Advice Bureau of the 
Department are not at present very widely known. Lack of trained 
staff has discouraged both expansion and publicity so far but it is 
planned to extend this service on a district basis through the com- 
munity centres which have been referred to above. 


The Missing Persons Bureau 


The Missing Persons Bureau dealt with seventy-six enquiries during 
the year of which sixty-four were successfully traced. Its main func- 
tion is still the issuing of death certificates in respect of those who 
disappeared during the war. Sixty-one such certificates were issued 
during 1949 and are valid for certain legal processes. In addition 
this Bureau also undertook during the year a few cases involving the 
tracing of currently missing persons as a result of enquiries from 
abroad, though such work is outside its normal competence. 


SocraL RESEARCH 


After the publication of its Social Survey of Singapore towards 
the end of 1948, this Section of the Department had to limit its 
activities owing to the absence of its head on a university degree 
course in the United Kingdom. The holders of two Research Fellow- 
ships from the Colonial Science Social Research Council, however, 
arrived in Singapore at the beginning of the year and assistance has 
been given to them by this Section. | 


CHAPTER NINE 
LEGISLATION 


F'1rty-s1x Ordinances were enacted during the year 1949. One of 
these was the Supply Ordinance, twenty-nine were Amending Ordi- 
mances and twenty-six were new Ordinances. 

The following are the more important :— 


The Nurses Registration Ordinance, 1949, No. 3 of 1949. 


This Ordinance provides for the registration of Nurses for the 
sick. It seeks to put the nursing profession in the Colony on an 
adequate footing for the first time and is the first but essential step 
towards putting local nursing on a modern professional basis and 
towards the recognition of the local diploma by the Nursing Council 
in the United Kingdom. 


The W eekly Holidays Ordinance, 1949, No. 4 of 1949. 


This Ordinance provides that where it is possible every employee 
of a shop, restaurant or theatre shall have one whole day’s holiday 
in each week and follows mainly the provisions of the ila 
Holidays Act, 1942, of India. 


The Debtor and Creditor (Occupation Period) Ordinance, 1949. 
No. 5 of 1949. 


The aim of this Ordinance is to provide a solution of the 
problem of the relationship between Debtors and Creditors in 
respect of debts incurred before and during the period of the enemy 
occupation of Malaya, which will operate with relatively consistent 
fairness as between debtor and creditor and which is based on a 
broad balancing of equities. The Ordinance has been a reconciliation 
of divergent views arrived at in a spirit of give and take and after 
very full discussion by a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council of the Colony which collaborated with a Select Committee 
of the Federal Council. Its provisions are generally of a technical 
nature. 


The Registration of United Kingdom Patents (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1949, No. 6 of 1949. 

The amendment made by this Ordinance excludes the period of 

the enemy occupation of the Colony from the computation of the 

periods of sixteen years or ten years as the case may be for which 
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grants of privileges and rights relating to inventions had been made. 
A similar provision was made in the case of trade marks by the 
Trade Marks (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947. The amendment also 
provides a further time for applications for extension of grant in 
all such cases as from the Ist January, 1949. The Governor in 
Council has power to alter the date from which such renewals shall 


run as he thinks fit. 
The Naturalization (Repeal) Ordinance, 1949, No. 8 of 1949. 


The Naturalization Ordinance, the repeal of which is now effected, 
provided machinery for the grant of only a limited form of British 
Nationality. A person naturalised under that Ordinance was only 
entitled to the privileges of British Nationality while present in the 
Colony. 

The British Nationality Act, 1948, which came into force on the 
Ist January, 1949, has made considerable amendments to the law of 
British Nationality and in particular had devised a new status for 
certain British subjects who have firm ties with the United Kingdom 
or Colonies, and who may now be termed “citizens of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies” as well as “British subjects” and “Common- 
wealth citizens”. For purposes of citizenship the Colonies now 
become grouped with the United Kingdom. 

It is desired to simplify the status of British subjects, and repeal 
of the Naturalization Ordinance would serve this purpose by 
abolishing the anomalous status conferred by local naturalization. 


The University of Malaya Ordinance, 1949, No. 12 of 1949. 


The object of this Ordinance is to give legal recognition and 
status to the University of Malaya as established in accordance 
with the Constitution set out in the Schedule to the Ordinance. 
This Constitution is the draft Constitution recommended by the 
Commission on University Education in Malaya subject to various 
amendments approved by the Legislative pou of the Colony 
and the Federation of Malaya. 


The Malayan Naval Force and Dejence Ordinance, 1949, No. 13 
of 1949. 


This Ordinance is the final step necessary to implement the 
decision taken in the year 1948 to raise a regular Malayan Naval 
Force. It follows upon the Malayan Naval Force Ordinance, 1948, 
and the Imperial Malayan Naval Force Order, 1949. 
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The Princess Elizabeth Fund Ordinance, 1949, No. 15 of 1949. 


The object of this Ordinance is to establish the Princess Elizabeth 
Fund which was raised by public subscriptions and contributions by 
the Government of the Colony and the Municipal Commissioners, 
to vest the same in the Singapore Improvement Trust and to 
empower the Trust to apply the Fund for the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings which would serve as a permanent memento of the 
occasion of the marriage of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 


The Children and Young Persons Ordinance, 1949, No. 18 of 1949. 


This Ordinance amends and consolidates the law relating to 
children and young persons in the Colony and provides a system 
of probation for juvenile offenders. It repeals and consolidates 
into one Ordinance the provisions of the following Ordinances :— 


_ (i) The Children Ordinance (Chapter 28 of the Revised 
Edition) ; 

(ii) The Children Ordinance, 1939; 

(iii) The Mui Tsai Ordinance (Chapter 34 of the Revised 
Edition) ; 

(iv) The Reformatory and Industrial Schools Ordinance 
(Chapter 138 of the Revised Edition) ; 


(v) The Children and Young Persons (Places of Detention) 
Ordinance, 1937; and . 


(vi) The Youthful Offenders’ Reception Ordinance (Chapter 
‘ 38 of the Revised Edition). 


The Ports (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. 


The amendment made by this Ordinance gives the Governor in 
Council power to make regulations for the establishment of a 
Pension Scheme for employees of the Singapore Harbour Board. 


The Registration of Criminals Ordinance, 1949, No. 20 of 1949. 


Although separate provisions relating to the registration of 
criminals are contained in various Ordinances of the Colony, there 
is in fact a common Central Registry in Kuala Lumpur, Federation 
of Malaya, and that Registry not only serves the Federation but 
also the Colony. In that Registry, which was originally established 
under the Registration of Criminals Ordinance (Chapter 23 of the 
Revised Edition) of the Straits Settlements, are entered not only 
particulars of persons convicted in or banished from the Colony, 
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but also particulars of persons convicted in or banished from the 
Federation or any other approved place. 
+ Experience of the working of the Registry has led to some 
deviation in practice from the provisions of the repealed Ordinance 
and has also brought to light deficiencies in that Ordinance. 

This Ordinance consolidates and amends the law relating to the 
registration of criminals. 


The Pawnbrokers Proclamation (Repeal) Ordinance, 1949, No. 21 
of 1949. 


This Ordinance repeals the Pawnbrokers Proclamation (No. 28) 
of the British Military Administration of Malaya (Singapore 
Division) which suspended the operation of sections 14 and 15 of 
the Pawnbrokers Ordinance (Chapter 216) relating to the redemp- 
tion of pledges and the power of sale of unredeemed pledges. 


The Women and Girls Protection (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, 
No. 23 of 1949. 


The amendment made by this Ordinance particularly clarifies the 
Protector’s powers and prevents evasions of the law. As the law 
stood the Protector could not prevent the marriage of a girl under 
detention or for whom security has been taken. Nor could the 
Protector take steps to ascertain whether the intended husband was 
a person of good character. An unscrupulous person, desiring to 
obtain custody of a girl under detention or to terminate any 
security taken need only produce a “prospective husband” who 
would go through a form of marriage and disappear, leaving the 
wife to become a prostitute again. It has been considered desirable 
that the Protector should have power to demand that a “prospective 
husband” in such cases should give evidence of good character and 
intentions. 


The Malayan Air Training Corps Ordinance, 1949, No. 24 of 1949. 


This Ordinance gives statutory recognition to and sanction for 
the raising of a Malayan Air Training Corps. The object of raising 
the Corps is to provide facilities for training local people in 
aviation. Enrolment in the Corps is open to all British subjects and 
all those born in the territories now comprising the Federation of 
Malaya and those born in Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei. 


The Married Women and Children (Maintenance) Ordinance, 
1949, No. 26 of 1949. 


_ The law on the maintenance of wives and children was contained 
in section 37 of the Minor Offences Ordinance (Chapter 24). Its 
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position there was for a long time recognized as inappropriate, and 
led to anomalies, particularly in respect of matters of appeal from 
the decisions of the Police and District Courts under that section. 
This Ordinance repeals and replaces the provisions of section 37 
of that Ordinance. It increases the monthly allowance, permitted to 
illegitimate children, from $10 to $40. 


The Municipal Elections (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, No. 28 

"of 1949, 

This Ordinance amends the Municipal Elections Ordinance, 1949, 
It dispenses with the unpopular property qualifications for Muni- 
cipal Electors except that dwellers within the Rural Board who do 
not own or occupy property within the Municipality are not 
entitled to become Municipal Electors. It also provides that the 
minimum period of residence in the Island be three years and the 
minimum period of residence within the Municipality be one year 
within the two years immediately prior to the first day of June in 
the year of registration. 


The Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1949, No. 30 of 1949. 
The amendment made by this Ordinance provides for the 
constitution of a Sea Cadet Corps. 


The Limitation (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, No. 33 of 1949. 


This amendment excludes from the period of limitation specified 
for the institution of suits to enforce any rights or remedies, the 
period during which the Moratorium Proclamation has been in 
force. It also prescribes that the time within which proceedings 
relating to the validity of any dealing in land, maintainable by 
virtue of the provisions of the Dealings in Land (Occupation 
Period) Ordinance, 1949, shall be one year from the date of com- 
mencement of the said Ordinance, that is, the Ist October, 1949. 
Jt was considered desirable that the uncertainty regarding land 
transactions, effected during the occupation period, should not be 
permitted to continue indefinitely. 


The War Criminals (Continued Validation of Imprisonment) 
Ordinance, 1949, No. 34 of 1949. 
This Ordinance validates the imprisonment, after the signing of 
a Treaty of Peace between His Majesty and the Emperor of Japan, 
of persons sentenced by military courts convened under and by 
virtue of the War Crimes Act, 1945, of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 
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The Moratorium Proclamation (Repeal) Ordinance, 1949, No. 35 
of 1949. 


This Ordinance terminates the period of the Moratorium. 


The Agents and Trustees (Occupation Period) Ordinance, 1949, 
No. 36 of 1949. 


This Ordinance provides for the continuance of contracts of 
agency existing at the time of the enemy occupation of the Colony 
and regulates the rights and liabilities of the parties thereto, and 
also provides for the protection of trustees and the administration 
of trusts during the enemy occupation. 


The Dealings in Land (Occupation Period) Ordinance, 1949, No. 
37 of 1949. 


This Ordinance regulates transactions in land in the Colony 
effected during the period of enemy occupation. It should be con- 
sidered with the Debtor and Creditor ( Oiueatve Period) 
Ordinance, 1949, No. 5 of 1949. 


The Courts (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, No. 38 of 1949. 


The amendment made by this Ordinance confers wider jurisdic- 
tion on District Courts in proceedings for recovery of possession 
of premises occupied by various persons other than tenants. 


The convictions by Japanese Tribunals Ordinance, 1949, No. 39 of 
1949, 


This Ordinance provides for setting aside convictions by 
Tribunals exercising jurisdiction during the Japanese occupation 
of the Colony in the place of the Japanese Tribunals Proclamation. 


The Food Control Ordinance, 1949, No. 41 of 1949. 

This Ordinance provides for the control and rationing of food 
within the Colony in the place of the Food Control Proclamation. 
The Leprosy Ordinance, 1949, No. 48 of 1949. 

This Ordinance brings under more effective control the care, 
supervision and control of persons suffering from leprosy. 

The Land Requisition (Continuation) Ordinance, 1949, No. 54 of 
1949, 


This Ordiuance provides that certain properties requisitioned 
under the Singapore Essential Regulations made under the Essential] 
Kiegulations Proclamation should continue to be requisitioned for 
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a limited period until other arrangements can be made. Such period 
is limited to twelve months with power in the Legislative Council. 
to extend such period by further periods of twelve months. 

It is, however, expected that in some cases requisitioning will 
cease to be necessary earlier and accordingly power is given to the 
Governor in Council to delete entries in the First Schedule to the 
Ordinance and thereby de-requisition the properties referred to as 
and when requisition is no longer necessary. No power is given to 


add to the Schedule. 
The Public Services Commission Ordinance, 1949, No. 55 of 1949. 


This Ordinance provides for the constitution of a Public Services 
Commission for the purpose of advising the Governor with regard 
to appointment to the Public Services and on other matters 
connected with such Services. 

Such Commission consists of a Chairman and two other mem- 
bers. Only one of the three can be a public servant or a person who 
has recently been a public servant, and such person is rendered 
incapable of holding any further office in the Public Services. 
Section 4 disqualifies from the office of Chairman or member all 
other public servants, Municipal employees, and members of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils. Section 5 provides that the 
Chairman shall be appointed for three years and other members 
for two years, but in either case with a right of re-appointment. 
Section 7 gives the Governor power to remove any member from 
office in the public interest and section 8 makes provision for the 
appointment of temporary members in the case of the disability of 
a permanent member. 


The War Damage Ordinance, 1949, No. 56 of 1949. 


This Ordinance makes provision for the establishment of a War 
Damage Commission for the purpose of carrying out the policy 
agreed between the Government of the Colony of Singapore, the 
Government of the Federation of Malaya and the Government of 
the United Kingdom to provide compensation so far as possible for 
damage and loss to property as a result of the invasion and 
occupation of the country by the enemy during the war. 


CHAPTER TEN 
LAW AND ORDER 
A—JUSTICE 


: 
SINGAPORE r 


Tue Courts Ordinance (Chapter 10) provides for the following | 
Courts for the administration of Civil and Criminal law :— 


(a) the Supreme Court; 
(6) District Courts; 

(c) Police Courts; 

(d) Coroners’ Courts. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal Ordinance (Chapter 11) provides 
for appeals from convictions had in trials at Assizes. 

The Supreme Court is composed of the Chief Justice and three 
or more Puisne Judges. It is a Court of Record, and consists of — 


(a) the High Court which exercises original criminal and civil 
jurisdiction, and appellate criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion in cases tried in District and Police Courts; and 


(b) the Court of Appeal which exercises appellate civil juris- 
diction in cases tried in the High Court. 


An appeal lies from the Court of Appeal and the Court of Criminal 
Appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Criminal trials at Assizes are held every month before a Judge 
sitting with a jury of seven persons. 

The year, starting with four Criminal District Courts, six Police 
Courts and the Juvenile Court, ended with one fewer District Court. 
The First District Court is also the First Police Court but is not 
counted as such in this or previous Reports, nor is the Relief Court 
which is a brief temporary arrangement. 

Effort was concentrated upon eliminating delay in dealing with 
more serious cases and by the end of the year arrears had been 
almost completely overtaken. 

The work of the Courts is to some extent specialised. Opium and 
other Customs cases are dealt with in the Second District Court 
only as are also Food Control, and (District Court) Harbour Board 
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cases; the last-named are now uncommon. The Fifth and Eighth 
Police Courts have for some time been exclusively Trafic Courts. 
Municipal, Rural Board and Land Office cases are taken only in the 
Sixth Police Court. 


The usual hour of sitting of the Police Courts has been altered 
gradually and without friction from 10 to 9.30 a.m. This change 
having been completed only by the end of the year it is too soon to 
dogmatise as to its effect as a whole, but in the Sixth and the Traffic 
Courts, where it was first adopted, it has been conducive to the 
despatch of business and consequent liquidation of arrears of work. 


The Civil District Court has jurisdiction to try ell original actions 
of a civil nature arising in Singapore where the amount in dispute 
or the subject matter of the claim does not exceed $500 and in 
actions for the recovery of immoveable property where the money 
claim does not exceed $1,200 or the rent payable for the premises 
does not exceed $100 a month or $1,200 a year. 


The Courts (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, was passed on the 
28th September, 1949, by which owners of houses were enabled to 
bring proceedings in the Civil District Court for recovery of posses- 
sion of premises occupied by licensees, trespassers, and other 
persons who did not come within the definition of tenant. Prior to 
the passing of this Ordinance such proceedings could not be brought 
in the Civil District Court owing to the limited jurisdiction conferred 
on it by section 60 of the Courts Ordinance. Since the passing of 
this Ordinance two actions have been brought by the owners of 
premises for recovery of possession against trespassers. 


The Moratorium was terminated on the Ist October, 1949, upon 
which date the Moratorium Proclamation (Repeal) Ordinance, 1949, 
came into force. Two summons have since been issued in 1949 for 
money lent on promissory notes during the pre-occupation period. 


Although there were several interesting decisions in 1949, none 
is of sufficient importance to merit mention in this Report. 


It is, however, considered of interest that the decision of the Civil 
District Court in the case of Tay Seong Chuan vs. Ng Kim Beng 
(D.C. Summons No. 649 of 1948) was affirmed on appeal to the 
High Court. By this decision a tenant who shared a living room, 
which was held to include a kitchen, with his landlord or any other 
occupant of the house, could not claim the protection of the Control 
of Rent Ordinance, 1947, because the premises let to him were not 
“let or sublet separately”. This led to the passing of the Control of 
Rent (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949, which provided that the mere 
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sharing of a part of premises by the tenant did not exclude the 
premises from the protection of the Ordinance. 

There is also a Coroner’s Court; a Coroner is appointed by the 
Governor either for the whole Colony or for a district thereof. 

The Courts Ordinance also provides for the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace who however have no power to try cases. 

The criminal procedure of the Colony is governed by the Criminal 
Procedure Code while civil procedure is governed by Rules of Court 
made under the Courts Ordinance. 


B—SINGAPORE POLICE FORCE 


At the close of the year the Force was composed of the following: — 
Officers (including leave and training reserve) made up of— 


Europeans 80 
Chinese 3 
Ceylonese 2 
Malay a se sa 1 
Eurasian ae whe ae i! 
Indian is _ = 1 
Vacancies 8 

96 


Inspectors (including leave and training reserve) made up of— 


Europeans ont os sie 3 
Malays a a ea 18 
Chinese en we aes 42 
Indians sn ee thy 19 
Eurasians a ae Sus 20 
Ceylonese sa snd i 4 
Vacancies zee a vox 9 

115 


N.C.O.s and men (including leave and training reserve) made 
up of— 


Malays a on ... 2,633 
Chinese a oa) .. «241 
Indians oe ot ... 268 
Eurasians ih Wes sd 18 
Gurkhan Es a .. 14) 
Vacancies Mi re ... 103 

3,404 


The Extra Constabulary which has now reverted to the pre-war 
title of Special Constabulary is divided into two categories—Active 
and Reserve. The Active members of this Force are employed on 
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a regular basis of a month-to-month agreement and are paid. The 
Reserve consists of volunteers who perform police duties after their 
normal business hours, usually during the hours of darkness and 
are unpaid. During the present Emergency these volunteers have 
been of great value in assisting the regular Police. 
The Active Force strength at the end of 1949 was as follows: — 
Chinese: 
Commandant 1 
Inspectors 3 
Malay: 
Chief Inspector 1 
Eurasian: 
Inspector be aa 4 1 
ndian: 
Inspector l 
7 


Sergeants made up of: — 


Malays on oe ae 16 
Chinese a ea — ll 
Eurasians aie ts ee 7 
Indians ae ae aaa 3 
Philipinos ve aa’ si 2 

9 


Corporals made up of: — 


Malays bas sae ae 50 
Eurasians es as as 9 
Chinese se aa 5s 7 
Indians Se Ms dee 5 

71 


Constables made up of: — 


Malays seg os w. «=: 592 
Chinese = 3 pas 72 
Indians es wie dee 22 
Eurasians mn 33 gl 15 
Philipino ee aes ae 1 

702 


During the year sanction was granted to recruit and employ 
women police as Special Constables. They have been a great success, 
and, in 1950, twenty of those recruited will be drafted into the 
regular Police Force. They have proved of great value, particularly 
in connection with general police duties involving women and 
children. 





Public Relations 
A Police Riot Squad on the March 








ing 


Constables under train 


A new ana successtul venturc—-Women Volice 
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Women Po.ice (STRENGTH) 


Chinese: 

Inspector a bad ae 1 

Corporals . ‘As was wae 3 

Constables its us a 10 
Eurasians: 

Constables re as sa 6 
Malays: 

Constables iad ies S36 5 
Indian: 

Constable ie ss a 1 


The Reserve Force deena comprised of: — 
Men who were feet performing part-time 
duties 336 


Men who have been ‘trained Saal who have 
signified their willingness to serve if re- 
quired a 265 


Men trained in the use of fieatms who ééitld 
be armed, if necessary, for the protection 
of their places of employment e.g., Wire- ; 
less Stations, Banks, etc. .... 247 | 
The strength under all three categories on 31st Dacaabex, 1949 was 
848. 

In addition there is the Auxiliary Police specially employed by 
the Singapore Harbour Board but administered by the Commis- 
sioner of Police. This Force composed chiefly of ex-Service men 
recruited on special terms, consisted on 3lst December, 1949 of 
the following :— 





British Be a ae 92 
Australians as = a 3 
Dutch ges = 6 5 
Eurasians sak sas = 38 
Chinese a — nor ll 
Peruvian oe sal tes 1 

150 





A striking force consisting of 140 Gurkhas were recruited in 
India, enlisted and brought to Singapore during the year under 
review. The majority of this Contingent have seen service in the 
armed Forces and are trained jungle fighters. For the last four 
months of 1949 they were chiefly employed assisting the Johore 
Police, Federation of Malaya, in fighting the bandit menace on the 
mainland. The main object in recruiting this Force was to replace 
the Sikh Contingent employed before the 1942-45 war. 
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In addition to the Gurkha Contingent, other Contingents of the 
Regular Police have, from time to time throughout the year, served 
in Johore assisting the Federation Police Force in the suppression 
of banditry. 

The Emergency continued during 1949 and there is no doubt 
that enforcement of the Emergency Regulations greatly assisted the 
Police in their work of maintaining law and order in the Colony. 

Although a number of active members of the Malayan Communist 
Party fled to the Federation of Malaya in 1948, there are still a 
large number remaining in Singapore. Communist sympathisers in 
the Colony are estimated to be about ten thousand. Persistent police 
action against leaders as and when they are_ identified has 
kept the activities of this illegal political organisation to a minimum 
and a fairly contented labour force is also in part responsible for 
the failure of leaders and agitators to cause incidents and disturb- 
ances. 

One of the most efficient weapons organised during the period 
1946-49 is the Radio Division. Twenty-four fully manned radio 
patrol cars offering a three-minute service are on constant patrol 
day and night. In so far as a city like Singapore is concerned, this 
organisation is a most efficient weapon in the prevention of crime 
and maintenance of law and order. The equipment purchased in 
the United Kingdom on advice of experts is the best obtainable 
and has proved an excellent investment. 

Statistics of action by the Radio Division is as follows: — 

‘Total number of cases reported to the Radio Control Room 19,746 

Total number of Summonses taken out against offenders ... 8,600 
Total number of arrests made ee sas se 622 

In addition to the radio system installed in patrol cars, the Force 
has a fleet of launches which are able to patrol and keep in touch 
with the Radio Control Room. These launches are mainly utilised 
in preventing undesirables from entering the Colony from the 
surrounding islands and territory of the State of Johore. 

National registration introduced in 1948 has been of great value 
and has enabled the Police Force to screen daily all residents in 
the Colony in addition to those entering and leaving. Screening 
operations have become a continuous day and night routine duty 
of all Police Divisions. | 

In September the Singapore Force was inspected by the Police 
Advisor to the Colonial Officer, Mr. W. C. Johnson, c.B.E., and 
the report submitted by this Officer on the present organisation is 
being studied with a view to implementing his suggestions for im- 
provements. 
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The Traffic Branch of the Police Force has undergone several 
changes in organisation and can now be said to be on a satisfactory 
footing well able to deal with the Traffic problems of this city. 
The accident statistics for the year are given below: — 


Non- Non- 
Fatal Fatal Injured Total 
Services/Services vehicles involved ... 8 oO 261 344. 
Services/Civilians vehicles involved 14 123 610 747 | 
Civilians vehicles only a 82 =1,685 4,276 6,043 











Grand Total ... 104 = 1,883 5,147 7,134 © 











The total number of traffic accidents in 1948 was 7,141. 
The total number of prosecutions for traffic offences throughout 
the year was 13,651. The fines inflicted amounted to $242,355. 


Major CRIMES AND THEIR INCIDENCE 


There was a general decrease in major crime and it was most 
spectacular where armed robbery was concerned, for in 1947 
there were 792 cases, 320 in 1948 and in 1949 only 74. Whereas 
in earlier years armed robbers frequently operated with bravado 
in the city, they tended, in 1949, to confine their activities to 
suburban and rural areas where Police are less concentrated and 
where recourse to aid is more difficult. But time and again the 
public has shewn that it can, in brief and spirited moments, be its 
own best protector and stout resistance has thwarted or led to the 
capture of robbers. Unhappily, a robust independence is possessed 
by few. 

Robbery without arms also dropped from 455 in 1947 to 320 
in 1948 and to 97 in 1949. The majority of this offence was com- 
mitted in the streets. The extreme timidity of many victims was 
again a distinguishing mark. 

Although the Emergency Regulations have been of great assist- 
ance this greater freedom from violent crime came also from an 
ascendancy over criminals, hard won in the years 1945 to 1948. 

Housebreaking, from which European householders formed a 
large group of sufferers, fell from 1,596 in 1947, and 1,003 in 1948 
to 906 in 1949. The monthly incidence in 1949 was fairly constant. 
The greater number of housebreakings are committed by skilful 
burglars who rarely make false moves and a high proportion are 
committed in areas which are not intensively policed by the Force. 

Murder, so often a cause celébre in Britain, occupied a minor 
place in the tally of serious crime. There were 15 cases as com- 
pared with 32 in 1948. The chief motives were quarrels, revenge 
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and robbery. The year passed without any political, ideological or 
secret society murders. Reports of extortion fell from 165 in 1948 
to 48 and attempted extortion from 86 to 64. 


CATEGORIES OF LESSER CRIME 
Theft (other than thefts coupled with housebreaking) dropped 


from 5,701 cases in 1947 and 3,563 in 1948 to 2,889. There is 


little indication, yet, that sudden economic hardship, such as loss 
of employment, has been an immediate cause of crime although 
poverty and want of spiritual and moral upbringing is at the root 
of much of it. Many thieves are persistent and have no intention 
of leading honest lives. 

In all there were 6,437 seizable offences as compared with 7,962 
last year. The incidence of crime compares favourably with that of 
fifteen years ago when the population of Singapore was little more 
than half of what it is now. 


CORRUPTION ° 


Early in the year the Anti-Corruption Sub-Branch was streng- 
thened and became more effective. 290 informations were investi- 
gated and resulted in 105 persons being. charged in Court or 
departmentally, and seventy-one convictions. A number of cases are 
sub judice. 

Some facts emerge; the more administrative law there is the more 
opportunities there are for parasitical officials to extract premia 
from evaders. Exposure is difficult as both parties generally stand 
to gain. On the other hand there are innocents who have to pay 
extra for services they are entitled to. 

Salutary action was taken against members of the Police Force 
where necessary but perhaps the most effective was that taken 
against conductors of the Singapore Traction Company for mis- 
appropriation of fares. Passengers had long been disgusted by 
such practices but what was more discreditable was that the con- 
ductors were in turn the victims of higher officials. 


COMMERCIAL CRIME 


Much time has been spent investigating offences under the 
Finance Regulations. Numerous charges were preferred and in 
some cases the transactions ran into millions of dollars. 


GAMING 


Two hundred and eighty-six cases were prosecuted and there 
was a high proportion of convictions. 
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Although the amount of money which changed hands on illegal 
gaming was considerably less than it was two years ago, there was 
no sign that illegal lotteries and gaming houses had in any way 
loosened their grip on the public. Research into figures was made 
for the Royal Commission on gaming who sent a questionnaire to 
the Colony and it was estimated that some $50,000,000 per annum 
changed hands in legal and illegal gambling. 


The imposition of high operating costs upon promoters is essen- 
tial if illegal gaming is to be kept under control and with this 
end in view action has been initiated to have the law amended so 
that the prison sentence which can be imposed in default of pay- 
ment of fines can be increased to six months’ imprisonment of either 
kind. This should have the effect of making the fine more attractive 
than the alternative sentence and in this fashion the overhead 
expenses of illicit gaming can be increased to the point where the 
profit from such activities is so small as to be, perhaps, not worth 
the risk. 


But the desire to gamble is inherent in the public and must be 
recognized. No method that has been, used has ever come near 
suppressing illegal gaming. All that can be said is that it has not 
been allowed to get out of hand. 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


The decrease in secret society activity which coincided with the 
introduction of the Emergency Regulations in mid-1948 was main- 
tained in 1949. Full use was made of the powers given under the 
Societies Ordinance and over 1,100 Chinese and fifty-five Malays 
and Indians who were known or suspected members of secret 
societies were interrogated and put on record and added to a 
growing registry of secret society information. This measure, coupl- 
ed with unceasing visits to secret societies’ dens and_ resorts, 
curtailed their criminal activities to an extent that murder and gang 
fighting and terroristic extortion, so characteristic of former years, 
were practically extinguished. Nevertheless, secret society tradition 
is strong and men to fill their ranks exist. Watchfulness cannot be 
relaxed. 


Robberies were committed by secret society men and “protec- 
tion”, at a price, was imposed upon certain classes of the public. 
Where possible banishment proceedings were taken and a number 
of Orders of Detention were obtained. 
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PAWNSHOPS 


There were twenty-six pawnshops which were licensed for three 
years. Their charter expired at the end of the year and their number | 
will be increased to serve the wants of the public. 


SECONDHAND DEALERS 


Eight hundred and fifty-three dealers were licensed. About 400 
would probably meet all needs and allow for fuller supervision. 


ANTI-VICE 


There were 200 known brothels, some of which housed more 
than one establishment. Using them were about 1,000 women. 
Brothels are found chiefly in two city areas, ill-famed for many 
years, and catered, in one case, mainly for Chinese and, in the 
other, for all races. Trafficking in young girls, from China and 
adjacent territories, continued. Thirty-five juvenile prostitutes (and 
there are many more to be provided for) were found and com- 
_mitted to the care of the Social Welfare Department. Ten persons, 
of whom seven were females, were convicted of offences. There 
were 142 hotels used for immoral purposes of which 96 were lodging 
houses and some were houses of assignation. 


RECOVERED ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Arms ee oh ns ne 95 
Ammunition and bombs se or ... 20,464 
Grenades hae ee ane fey 160 
Arrests ; ‘ ie 29 


Many of these were relics of 1942 and the feature of the year 
was that the recoveries were made more by casual discovery than 
from the hands of criminals. Other explosives were also found. 

In the second half of the year there were two large losses of 
detonators from magazines under the control of one of the armed 
services and an engineering firm. 


GUN-RUNNING 


There was nothing to report. 


CRIMINAL RECORD OFFICE 


The Criminal Record Office backs the work of crime preven- 
tion and detection in the field. This office, which was re-organised 
last year, has steadily expanded and improved and its effectiveness 
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was increasingly felt. A Fingerprint Bureau, complementary to the 
Central Registry for Singapore and Malaya at Kuala Lumpur, was 
started and a small laboratory, in which preliminary scientific 
investigations are carried out, was opened. 


GENERAL 


The problem fot the future is to maintain the present pressure 
on crime. The moving picture of crime continually requires new 
methods and fresh deployments to neutralise its features, but funda- 
mentally crime and the duties of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment are immutable. 

It might be well to remind the citizen that, while he has a 
prescriptive right to defend his person and property, he has a duty 
to defend them too and that to surrender this right and duty entirely 
to the Police will help to destroy the democratic polity. The 
optimum degree of freedom from crime, without recourse to re- 
pressive measures, has probably been reached. 


C—PRISONS 


THE overcrowding in the prisons which was reported last year, 
was reduced during 1949 and details of the prison population are 
shown below. There was a reduction of thirty-two in the number 
of Japanese criminals of whom there were 218 on 31st December, 


1948. 
Pearls Hill Changi 


Daily average number of male prisoners including 


Japanese war criminals oak ... 950 833 
Daily average number of female prisoners be 48 — 
Highest number of prisoners on any one day... 928 1,248 
Total number of female prisoners ies ... 463 — 
Total number of Japanese criminals ... .. 186 — 


As mentioned in last year’s report the Prison Department took 
over a section of St. John’s Island Quarantine Camp to house 
persons detained under the Emergency Regulations and in 1949 
there was an average daily muster of 444 and the highest number 
on any one day was 1,008. 

A revised routine was introduced at Pearl’s Hill which allowed 
more time for offenders’ recreation and a longer period for them 
to be out of cells; lock-up time was altered from 4.10 p.m. to 
6.10 p.m. to permit of these changes being made. Amended 
routines for Sundays and holidays also provided offenders with 
additional time in the open air. As a result of the experience 
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gained it was found possible to introduce the same routine at 
Changi prison later in the year. 

Discipline and security were satisfactorily maintained in both 
prisons and the health of the prisoners was good. Thirty-five 
offenders against prison discipline were awarded corporal punish- 
ment (caned) compared with sixty-four cases in 1948. Eight 
offenders condemned to death were received and of these seven 
were executed. 

Elementary education classes continued to be held for Chinese, 
Malay and Indian offenders and Adult education classes were 
arranged weekly at Changi for European military personnel serv- 
ing sentences. The Royal Army Education Corps provided a teacher 
for the classes at Changi. At Pearl’s Hill a tri-weekly news-sheet of 
world and loca! interest prepared by the clerical staff was published 
and read to the offenders. | 

Organised sport took up much of the time allotted for offenders 
recreation and exercise. Trophies for competitions were made 
in the prison workshops and keen rivalry was shown in the 
leagues games. All fit offenders received ten minutes compulsory 
physical training daily. The Public Relations Department presented 
monthly film shows at Changi Prison where a concert party com- 
posed of offenders staged frequent entertainments. 

In the industrial sections of the prisons more tools and 
machinery were acquired and workshop methods were improved. 
Output increased and the standards of workmanship were higher. 
In July offenders began to cultivate thirty acres of fenced land 
at Changi with the object of growing the vegetables required for 
consumption in the prison. By the end of the year about one-third 
of the long grass had been cleared from the area and 13,871 
pounds of green vegetables grown. This strenuous and interesting 
work in the open air produced a noticeable improvement in the 
morale of the workers. 

At Pearl’s Hill a chapel was completed for use by all denomina 
tions and an office at Changi was set aside for the same purpose. 
Chaplains and ministers of religion are not officially appointed 
and those who visit prisons do so voluntarily. Service chaplains. 
continued to conduct services at Changi and clergy of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches attended to the spiritual needs of 
offenders professing their creeds. The Salvation Army also con- 
tinued to hold services and Friday prayer meetings were held 
by visiting Imams for those of the Muslim faith. A Singapore 
Islamic religious body donated prayer mats and copies of the 
Koran for use in the prisons. 
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Visiting Justices of the Peace paid monthly visits of inspection 
to the prisons which included visits by the lady Justices to the 
female prison. In addition European and Eurasian prisoners at 
Changi received frequent visits from members of Toc H offering 
valuable and eppropriate opportunities for personal contacts which 
permitted offenders to discuss their private affairs with sympathetic 
non-official gentlemen. Toc H also arranged four concerts of 
light music on gramophone records. | 

The Prison Enquiry Commission, to which reference was made 
in the report for 1948, submitted a very full report on Ist 
September, 1949 and the recommendations of the report are under 
study. 

Four training courses for Asian recruits for the subordinate 
staff were held at Changi and forty-three recruits passed. Each 
course lasted two months followed by one month’s duty under 
instruction in the prison. Twelve Asian warders from the Sara- 
wak Prison Service attended these courses of instruction. 


D—DEFENCE 


WHILE the Emergency absorbed much effort that would otherwise 
have passed into the standard, time-honoured forms of volunteering 
it had the wholesome effect of keeping the training and objective of 
volunteering close to reality. A five-year plan has been drawn up 
to provide finance for the Malayan Naval Force, Malayan Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, the Singapore Volunteer Corps and the 
Malayan Auxiliary Air Force. - 

The Malayan Naval Force is a whole-time unit. Its Shore Accom- 
modation is being built and occupied as soon as a building becomes 
habitable. Its strength is twenty-five officers and instructors who are 
on loan from the Royal Navy and 125 ratings. There is no lack 
of applicants to join the force and a long waiting list of entrants 
will be shortened as the expanding Shore Accommodation gives 
space for them to receive fundamental training in discipline and 
elementary seamanship. In December, the Force was entrusted with 
a Harbour defence motor launch which allowed it to serve with the 
Royal Navy in patrolling the Malayan coast and to become opera- 
tional. 

The Malayan Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve in addition to com- 
pleting its own training programme has taken under its wing the 
Sea Cadets, a group of three officers and fifty pupils from the 
Technical School who have shown great keenness. The strength of 
the Malayan Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve is fifty officers, fifteen 
Chief Petty Officers and 269 ratings. 
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The Singapore Volunteer Corps (Liaison) is successfully grappling 
with its new role. Founded in 1857 and inheriting the traditions of 
the charging “Light Brigades” it has turned itself into a unit that 
can be readily adjusted to meet the conditions of modern and 
mechanised war. It will eventually have Infantry, Royal Engineer 
and Army Service Corps Companies and an Anti-Aircraft Battery. 
Active training for the Infantry, Royal Engineers and Army Service 
Corps Companies commenced in July. A regular adjutant and 
sergeant major were engaged. Volunteers attend two two-hour 
parades a week and week-end camps with corresponding units of 
the Regular Army have been held. Though a high standard is 
demanded of entrants who must be at least bi-lingual, recruits 
are coming forward well. The strength at the close of the year 
is thirty-three officers and 214 other ranks. School Cadet Corps 
exist and will act as feeders to the Volunteers. 

The Malayan Auxiliary Air Force is not yet in being. Planning 
of the various components of this Force has been completed in 
general outline. A Bill to authorise its existence has been drawn 
up and should become law in the early part of 1950. 

The Malayan Air Training Corps has completed an energetic year. 
All the cadets have become air-born and show much enthusiasm. 
They have ten officers and there are 125 cadets. 

All the Volunteer Units are being trained under regulations and. 
conditions of service similar to those in use for corresponding units 
in Great Britain. Their resuscitation has won much popular support 
and their role in war should be valuable. The instructional and 
material help given by the Regular Forces in Singapore has been 
unstinted. Though at present small in numbers the Volunteers are 
growing healthily and at such a rate that an organising and con- 
sultative body on the line of a county association will become neces- 
sary in the near future. 

The problems of civil defence have been emphasised by the 
Emergency. An Assistant Secretary for Defence was appointed in 
November to organise civil defence measures. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES - 


THE water, electricity and gas supply and sewerage services of 
Singapore are administered by the Municipality which also finances, 
constructs and maintains them. 


WATER 


The supply of water was equal to the demand throughout the 
year although there were periods of anxiety when it was thought 
that restriction would need to be applied. 

The average rainfall on Singapore Island in 1949 was 83.11 
inches and the average rainfall in Johore in 1949 from which a 
part of the supply comes, was 108.00 inches. 

All the island and the Pontian reservoirs were full by the end 
of the year. Gunong Pulai (Johore) was the only reservoir which 
did not overflow by the end of December. The safe capacity of the 
Works was raised from 29 to 294 million gallons per day by 
the introduction of pumping from the Lower Seletar Catchment in 
November. 

Consumption figures were: — 

gallons per day 
Average daily consumption ... 31,300,000 
Lowest daily consumption (on 9th January, 1949) 23,167,000 
Highest daily consumption (on 28th January, 1949) 34,832,000 

All water supplied to consumers both in Johore and Singapore 
was of excellent bacteriological quality, but chemically and _physi- 
cally the quality needs to be improved and this will only be accom- 
plished when adequate pre-treatment plant is installed. The water 
supplied to consumers was completely safe for human consumption 
and palatable. However alge made their appearance in the im- 
pounded supplies in November but, in spite of the increased num- 
bers, no troubles arose from this cause. 

Reasonable progress was made on extension works in that steel 
was obtained and pipe manufacture commenced. Sixty-inch pipes 
were delivered and laid across the Causeway. Work on the tunnel at 
Pontian was suspended and work commenced on the temporary 
scheme at Tebrau Rubber Estate, Johore Bahru. It was impossible 
to carry out any investigations or work on the site of the Johore 
River works on account of the state of unrest in the area but 
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works at Pontian and Gunong Pulai were fenced and adequately 
guarded by special constables under the control of the Chief Police 
Officer, Johore. No serious incidents occurred. Housing conditions 
were improved in the Johore works and amenities were added 
to’ whenever possible. The institution of a club at Pontian was 
approved. Other amenities were added and the housing position 
was eased by the completion of a scheme for subordinate staff. 
Quarters for labourers and subordinate’ staff were constructed at 
Woodleigh, Singapore. Wireless communication was established 
between a newly constructed control room at Woodleigh and both 
Gunong Pulai and Pontian. A twenty-four hour watch was main- 
tained on this service. 

On the distribution side, good work was done by the Waste De- 
tection Department leading up to an “accounted for” figure of 92.88 
per cent. 17.37 miles of mains of sizes four to thirty inches were 
laid and 2,010 new meters were installed. 

Bukit Timah “all-electric” pumping station was completed and 
MacKenzie Road Pumping Station put out of action in the month 
of June 1949. Pumping stations and treatment plant were well main- 
tained and improved during the year and the main pumping station 
at Pontian was at one time operating with five pumping sets in 
use. 

Research work on pre-treatment and filtration gave rise to good 
results and points the way to greater efficiency and economy when 
the principles are incorporated in the main treatment stations. 

It can be said that generally the year was one of progress but the 
works as a whole need to be completed and extended before the 
water supply position can be considered safe. There are indications 
both in Singapore and Johore that the consumption of water is likely 
to rise at an increasing rate in the near future and that it is neces- 
sary to expedite completion of schemes which will produce addi- 
tional supplies. 


Gas 


1949 has been a year of considerable progress towards re- 
establishing pre-war standards of efficiency in the production and 
distribution of town’s gas to the city of Singapore. 

Ancillary plant and machinery, which had largely been rehabili- 
tated during the years 1946 to 1948, was maintained in good run- 
ning order and repair and ran efficiently during the year. Rehabili- 
tation work was continued, gas holders were re-painted for the first 
time since April 1946 and the remainder of the ancillary plant was 
over-hauled and repaired. 
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On the manufacture side a further two beds of retorts have been 
reset, two-thirds of the coal carbonising plant is now back to a 
reasonable standard of production and one-third remains to be 
dealt with during 1950. 

The two high pressure pumping mains from Kallang Gas Works 
to Kreta Ayer gas holder, which had shown rapid signs of deterio- 
ration, towards the end of 1948 (largely due to neglect during 
the occupation) continued to show heavy leakage. Approval was 
obtained for the re-laying of one of these mains and an order for 
the necessary pipes, etc. was placed but materials had not been 
received up to the end of 1949. The leakage of these mains at 
present is considerable and is the source of constant anxiety. How- 
ever, materials for the relaying of one main are definitely expected 
to arrive early in 1950 when. an immediate start will be made on 
this work. In spite of this and of the fact that a third of the 
manufacturing plant has still to be rehabilitated the production 
of gas was increased during 1949 to 315,731,000 cubic feet. This 
represents an increase of over sixty million cubic feet or 23.6 
per cent over the previous year and can be considered as very 
satisfactory indeed. 

Sales of gas to private consumers increased to 244,493,000 cubic 
feet which is well over thirty-two million cubic feet or fifteen per 
cent more than 1948 and approximately seventy million cubic feet 
greater than the pre-war peak year of 1941. Private consumption 
figures for the years 1941 to 1949 are given below: — 


1941 ar es ... 175,000,000 cubic feet 
1947 ae sin ... 183,500,000 cubic feet 
1948 = ie ... 211,500,000 cubic feet 
1949 ad ies ... 244,500,000 cubic feet 


Gas appliances on hire in the district increased by 906 while 
518 appliances were sold to consumers and a further forty-four 
privately purchased appliances were installed by the Gas Depart- 
ment. This represents a total of 1,468 additional gas appliances 
installed by the Gas Department during the year and does not 
include appliances privately purchased and installed by licensed 
gas contractors. Consumers increased by 14.6 per cent during the 
year. 

Expansion of gas sales has taken place so rapidly that during 
the year the Municipal Commissioners approved the creation of a 
number of new posts in the distribution section in an endeavour to 
cope with the very much greater volume of work which is being 
dealt with. This rapid expansion of gas sales is very satisfactory but 
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calls for greatly increased production of gas and it will soon be 
necessary to seek approval for more staff for the manufacture 
section. | 

Work on the new extension scheme was commenced and the 
laying of the new eighteen and fifteen-inch mains in the Tiong 
Bahru area was almost completed by the end of the year while 
the erection of the four additional beds of retorts is scheduled to 
commence about July 1950 and should be completed by September 
1951. In addition approximately five miles of new mains ranging 
from eighteen to three inches were laid in 1949. 

Work during the year was restricted to a great extent by shortage 
of skilled workmen and the year ended with a waiting list for new 
gas supplies and appliances of approximately one thousand. 


ELECTRICITY 


During the year under review continuity of the supply of electri- 
city was maintained at an improved level. This was due to the fact 
that extra plant (second-hand) consisting of one 5,000 kw generator 
and two 63,000 lb. per hour boilers was in commission. At the same 
time the peak load continued to increase and conditions were such 
that there was insufficient spare plant available for use if any of 
the large units had broken down. This condition will remain until 
plant is in commercial operation in the new power station. 

The number of consumers connected to the network as at 31st 
December was 40,044, an increase of 8.4 per cent over the figure 
at 3lst December, 1948. The units generated during 1949 amounted 
to 158,385,000 which is an increase on the 1948 generation figure 
of 23.2 per cent. In 1946 the units generated amounted to 63.8 
million. The highest peak demand during the year was 32,000 kw 
against a figure of 25,800 kw during 1948 and 21,200 in 1946. 
Revenue was estimated at $8,856,000 being an increase over 1948 
of $1,169,000. | 

The demand for hired appliances continues and at the end of the 
year the details were: — 


Fans ea ha Sie ... 9,203 
Water heaters wa a3 nd — 899 
Cookers ae we 5 ... * 998 
Motors ae 441 


These figures show increases of 36, 23, 27 and 17 per cent res- 
pectively over the figures at the end of 1948. 

The devaluation of the pound sterling in September resulted in 
a corresponding increase in the cost of fuel oil. Due to this in- 
crease of fuel cost it was found necessary to revise the tariff charges 
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for electrical energy. The quantity of fuel oil used during the year 

amounted to approximately 85,000 tons. The increases, which took 

effect from the December meter reading were as follows: — 
Lighting and fans from 16% cents per unit to 17% cents per unit. 
Power—from 5-34-24 cents per unit to 6-44-34 cents per unit. 
Domestic power from 5 cents per unit to 6 cents per unit. _ 

Nine new substations were commissioned during the year in addi- 
tion to major alterations to a number of other substations. The 
distribution network has been heavily overloaded, but materials 
are on order for a 22 kv distribution scheme which, when inaugu- 
rated will relieve the overloaded 6 kv network. 

During the year progress was made on the design of the new 
power station and plant on order comprised 2 x 25,000 kw turbo 
generators and 4 x 18,700 lb. per hour boilers. Trial borings on 
the site were also carried out. 

Expansion of the street lighting was maintained at a high level 
and during the year 1,000 street lamps were installed bringing in 
December 1949 the total of lamps in commission to 2,000. An 
experimental installation of seventeen flourescent street lighting 
lamps was installed in Selegie Road. 


SEWERAGE 


There was an appreciable increase over the amount of sewer 
construction works carried out in 1948. Sewerage facilities were 
provided to most building and housing projects completed during 
the year and it was also possible to construct a few sewers to serve. 
existing built-up areas. A total of half a mile of nain sewers, three 
and three-quarter miles of minor sewers and about one mile of 
sewer connections were constructed. 

The balance of spare parts for machinery ordered through the 
British Military Administration was delivered and enabled the re- 
habilitation of the Sewage and Sludge Disposal Works and of the 
pumping stations to be completed. The rehabilitation work at the 
Disposal Works included the renewing of 270 feet of a twelve-inch 
cast iron sludge main, which had been badly corroded by hydrogen 
sulphide attack, the relaying of a light railway track joining the Kim 
Chuan Road Works to the Serangoon Works including construc- 
tion of 5,000 reinforced concrete sleepers, and repairs to all the 
percolating filters at the Alexandra Road Works. 

The rehabilitation of the pumping machinery at the pumping 
stations included the overhaul of all the remaining pumping 
units, mechanical screens and dredgers. The rehabilitation of sewers 
and rising mains was carried out in conjunction with normal routine 
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maintenance. The use of mechanical sewer cleaning equipment, de- 
livered last year, resulted in much better progress being made on 
the removal of large quantities of deposited silt in the sewers. 

The disposal works and pumping stations operated continuously 
throughout the year. Interruption in the electric supply and break- 
downs were all of a minor nature and did not cause any appre- 
ciable effect on the pumping at the pumping stations. The mainten- 
ance of four new pumping stations for purification plants and one 
fresh water pumping station completed during the year was under- 
taken by this Department. | 

Supplies of sanitary fittings and materials were readily available 
at prices lower than in 1948. The number of sanitary fittings in- 
stalled within the sewered area was approximately 2,140. Outside 
the sewered area approximately 360 sanitary fittings were in- 
stalled and twenty-five new purification plants were constructed, and 
an additional ten such plants are under construction. 


BROADCASTING 
Programme Division 


THE work of the Programme Division during the year has been full 
of interest. The hours of broadcasting in English were increased 
from 2734 a week to 534 a week and, as a result, there was more 
scope for a greater variety in the programme material and more 
opportunity to increase the number of live broadcasts. Among the 
latter were the origination of talent shows in which amateur perfor- 
mers were given their first chance at the microphone, commentaries 
on outstanding public events and sports, and the broadcasting of a 
series of concerts given by the Radio Batavia Philharmonic 
Orchestra on the occasion of its visit to Singapore in November. 
Another visitor to Malaya was the celebrated soprano Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf who very graciously gave a broadcast recital at 
extremely short notice. 

The doubling of broadcasting hours naturally made greater calls 
on the staff of the Programme Division, but all members have 
worked exceedingly hard to make this year one of the most successful 
in the history of the Department. Mobile recording facilities were 
improved during the year and several contributions to the B.B.C.’s 
programmes were originated in our studios for inclusion in such 
programmes as the B.B.C. Christmas link-up. 

During the year Radio Malaya developed and expanded its talks 
output especially in the direction of civic education and information 
about world affairs. Pre-election speeches were broadcast from 
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candidates of each political party taking part in the Municipal Elec- 
tions of April and December and the results of the elections were 
announced over the air from the Victoria Memorial Hall. Full 
reports on all meetings of the Legislative Council were broadcast 
throughout the year, and there were frequent talks on almost every 
aspect of the life of the community from libraries to rural infant 
centres, from fish farming to Singapore’s entrepot trade. 

Weekly talks brought listeners informed commentaries on world 
affairs and in the latter part of the year a Singapore Chinese 
started a vigorous weekly series of pictures of life in a communist 
state, under the title, “This is Communism”. 


During the year United Nations conferences held in Singapore 
were fully reported and distinguished delegates spoke on their 
specialist subjects. Radio Malaya’s observers reported on the instal- 
lation ceremonies of the rulers of Perlis, Perak and Trengganu, 
and almost all the leading personalities of the country came to the 
microphone at one time or another during the year. These talks 
together with those by their Excellencies the Commissioner-General, - 
the Governor of Singapore and the High Commissioner of the 
Federation have done much to strengthen the Colony’s civic consci- 
ousness in this year of Emergency. 


Broadcasts to Schools 


There has been a further increase of forty per cent in the number 
of Singapore schools making use of schools broadcasts and at the 
end of the year the number was 109. 

The most noticeable improvement in the service was in the music 
broadcasts. Those for English Schools included two singing series, 
“Adventures in Music” and some experiments with “Music and 
Movement”. Towards the end of the year the Radio Orchestra gave 
five performances in Singapore Schools which were broadcast. 
The methods of teaching were greatly improved in the music broad- 
casts for Chinese and Malay Schools, and the quality of the singing 
in the Malay broadcasts was brought up to the standard of the 
English and Chinese broadcasts by the engagement of the well-known 
singer, Momo. 


In all the programmes for Chinese Schools there was a judicious 
mixture of ‘“Malayanisation” material, e.g. a number of songs dealt 
with the Malayan scene, and a high proportion of the stories came 
from Malaya or India or England. A series on the geography of 
Malaya was broadcast in the first half of the year. 
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News Room 


The News Room prepared bulletins in the English language, and 
supplied the news which was translated for the bulletins in Malay 
and Chinese and Tamil. In addition to local and world news, reports 
on the latest share market quotations, and on rubber and tin prices 
were prepared and broadcast each working day and throughout the 
year news of the Emergency took priority in all bulletins of which 
there were eleven each day. . 

The total news time on the air for the year amounted to over nine 
hundred hours and the total length of all the news bulletins broad- 
cast ran to nearly seven million spoken words. 


Engineering Division 

The Engineering Division during 1949 has been largely absorbed 
in planning fur the new Studio premises which it is hoped to have 
erected and completed for service during 1950. Considerable 
developments have also taken place on the transmitting side of the 
Division’s work a new service directed towards North Borneo having 
been started. 


Transmitters 


An additional 5KW Shortwave Transmitter has been installed and 
tested after extensive overhaul. 

Two 75 KW diesel stand-by alternators were installed during the 
year by United Engineers Ltd., and are now available as protection 
against any failure of supply. 

The feeder system to all the shortwave aerials has been regrouped 
and rationalized so that selection of aerials to each of the transmit- 
ters is greatly facilitated. 

The new medium wave aerial was brought into service about the 
middle of the year utilising common wavelengths working for two 
wavelengths into the one aerial. The performance of the new aerial - 
system has been found very satisfactory. 


Studios 

Considerable thought was given to the type of equipment and the 
circuit details which would be required for operation in the new 
premises at Thomson Road and circuit designs were prepared to 
suit the needs of the Engineering and Programme Divisions. Delivery 
of this equipment is now being effected and one of the studios in 
the Cathay Building is being adapted to house one of the sets of 
studio control gear so that full experience of its operation may be 
obtained before embarking on the new project. Work has been 
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pushed forward as fast as possible with the construction of studio 
and control equipment so that this work will be completed by the 
time the new building is ready. 


Recording 


There have been no changes in the static recording equipment, 
but one set of the twin turntable “Presto” recording equipment has 
keen installed as a mobile unit in a truck. The installation of this 
equipment has been made sufficiently flexible so that it can be used 
as a small mobile outside broadcast point and it was used most 
successfully in this way at Kallang Airport during the Singapore 
Air Day. 


Listeners Licences 


Final figures are not yet available in respect of the number of 
Broadcast Listening Station Licences taken out in Singapore by the 
end of December 1949, but this is estimated to be of the order of 
24,966, showing a probable increase over the 1948 figure of 5,773 
licences. The increase in revenue over 1948 is estimated to be 
$69,694, which figure does not include the sum of $9,783 paid to 
the Department by Rediffusion (S’pore) Ltd., for the months July 
to October. 

A new card index system is being arranged whereby the work of 
checking and inspection of licences should be greatly facilitated. 
There were seven convictions in 1949, for unlicensed sets, but it is 
felt that there are still many “pirate” listeners or listeners whose 
licences are not in order. Much attention is being paid to this 
matter and it is hoped that more offenders will be brought to book. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


FaciuitTieEs for travel and means of communication were much 
improved during the year under review. 


SHIPPING AND Port FACILITIES 


The volume of cargo handled over the Singapore Harbour 
Board’s wharves (excluding oil fuel) was approximately 3,063,647 
tons. 2,708 ships were worked, their total nett registered tonnage 
being nearly 8,000,000. An important innovation during the year 
was the full use of mechanical trucks for moving cargo between 
ship and transit shed. An electric type of truck, driven by batteries, 
was used and its simplicity, sturdiness and safety were great assets. 
The trucks have been entirely successful and have been instru- 
mental in bringing the speed of cargo handling to a level some- 
what higher than before the war. 

Two new transit sheds were built on West Wharf to plage 
temporary sheds whose economic life was at an end. One and a 
half miles of road were resurfaced and eleven miles of railway 
track were overhauled in the Harbour Board premises during the 
year. 

The Singapore Harbour Board dockyards were in constant use 
during the year and the tonnage of the ships using them totalled 
approximately 5,000,000 tons. New machine tools ordered in 1947 
were received and installed, and additional good second-hand 
machines were purchased and put into use. An extension linking 
the boilershop and platers’ shop in the Keppel Harbour yard was 
completed. The new arrangement enables preparation and _pre- 
fabrication of ships’ plates, frames, etc., to be carried out under 
one roof which is equipped with good crane facilities, thus giving 
increased efficiency and reduction in costs for this class of work. 

Two steel vessels were built and fitted out with main propelling 
machinery and auxiliaries; one of these was a coaster of 24] 
gross tons and the other a water-boat of 212 gross tons. 

No congestion of ships or cargo arose during the year and the 
security of cargo in the Board’s custody remained at very high 
level. 
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Throughout the year routine dredging was carried out by the 
Public Works Department in Singapore River and also from the 
river entrance to the area off the piers belonging to the Water 
Company and the Master Attendant. 

Two small wrecks which had been lying off the entrance to 
Stamford Road Canal for a very considerable period were removed 
and steady progress was made on the wreck of the Hoegh Trans- 
porter lying in the outer roads. The Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Com- 
pany’s tanker Solen and also M.T.S. Nos. 2 and 6 were sold 
to shipbreakers and beached at the entrance to Sungei Pandan for 
breaking up purposes. Progress was also made in the work on 
the wrecks of the two ex-Japanese vessels at Siglap and Tanjong 
Rhu. 

_ During the year a new shipping line called the Siam-Gulf Line, 
with three vessels under the Swedish flag, completed its first year’s 
trading between Singapore and Bangkok. 

Many new fast cargo vessels carrying a limited number of 
passengers and owned by Messrs. Alfred Holt & Co., Ben Line. 
Limited, P. & O. Steam Navigation Co. and Ellerman Line called 
at Singapore during the year. It is worthy of note that one vessel 
of this type on her maiden voyage from London to Penang averaged 
17.9 knots. 

During the year, 10,016 foreign going ships, as distinct from 
coastal vessels, with a net tonnage of 28,259,693 entered and were 
cleared from the port of Singapore. In comparison with 1948 these 
figures showed an increase of 1,693 ships and an increase in net 
tonnage of over six and a half million. The total number of all types 
of ships entering and clearing Singapore was 52,080 representing a 
net tonnage of 29,924,795. These figures compared with those for 
1948 show that, although 6,041 fewer ships were cleared, the total 
increase of tonnage during the past year amounted to nearly six 
and a half million. 

The total registration of vessels under Part I of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894 during the year was seven steamers aggregating 
1,342 tons nett; fifteen motor vessels and two sailing auxiliary motor 
yachts aggregating 1,691 tons nett and nine sailing vessels and one 
sailing yacht aggregating 1,672 tons nett. Of the vessels registered, 
the sailing auxiliary motor yacht Boleh is worthy of mention. This 
sixteen ton Singapore-built yacht was designed to sail from the 
Colony bound for Great Britain via the Cape of Good Hope—a 
15,000 mile journey which the crew hoped to complete in six months. 
The owner of the vessel proposed to take with him four other British 
naval men and a Singapore Chinese cook/seaman and, in fact, 
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departed as planned during January 1950. Eight motor vessels 
ageregating fifty-four tons nett were registered under section 90 
of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, Three hundred and sixty-two 
sailing vessels with a tonnage of 22,471 tons nett remained on the 
register of foreign owned tongkangs at the end of the year. Also 
under the Merchant Shipping Ordinance, 2,427 vessels aggregating 
38,424 tons gross were licensed of these 2,242 vessels were renewed 
their licenses. 

Singapore was visited by twenty-six ships of the Royal Navy 
during the year including the cruisers London, Birmingham and 
Belfast, the aircraft-carrier Triumph and Amethyst on her way to 
the United Kingdom after her epic dash down the Yangtse River. 
Sixty other warships and Fleet-Auxiliaries flying the flags of 
the United States of America, France, Holland, Portugal, Pakistan 
and Thailand, also called at Singapore. 

A total of 642 persons were examined for deck certificates of 
competency as against 1,072 in 1948 and 460 in 1947. 


Crv1L AVIATION 


During 1949 there was an expansion of both international and 
domestic air services working through Singapore. The. domestic 
service provided by Malayan Airways Limited extended its activi- 
ties and provided flights twice weekly to Sarawak and North Borneo 
and once each week to Rangoon. The international air lines operat- 
ing through the Colony during the year included the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation and Qantas Empire Airways combined 
services, the Royal Dutch Air Lines, Pan-American Airways, Pacific 
Overseas Airlines (Siam) Limited, Siamese Airways, Air Ceylon, 
Air France and Cathay Pacific Airways. Air communication was, 
therefore, maintained with most parts of the world. 

Kallang continued to be the main airport of the island and 
aircraft with an all-up weight not exceeding 92,000 lb. were per- 
mitted to land there from December onwards. Tengah Aerodrome 
continued to accommodate British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
(Jantas Empire Airways aircraft of an all-up weight greater than 
92,000 Ib. but towards the end of the year enquiries and tests were 
inaugurated to see if it would be possible to land the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and Qantas Empire Airways Constellation air- 
craft, which weigh approximately 102,000 lb. on the Kallang strip. 
The additional fuel carried for the longer journeys on British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and Qantas Empire Airways routes 
accounts for the greater weight as compared with the K.L.M. aircraft 
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on the Batavia and Amsterdam flights which pass through Singapore. 
There were approximately thirty heavy aircraft movements each 
week at Tengah, which included Constellations on the England- 
Australia run and Lancastrian freighters and Argonauts. 

Towards the end of August, the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration replaced their flying boat services with Argonauts and 
Kallang Marine Base was retained on a care and maintenance 
basis only. 

The Royal Singapore F ine Club, the only flying club established 
in the Colony, operated seven Tiger Moths and three Auster air- 
craft. Members of the Club, which is located at Kallang, include 
forty-six holders of “A” licences. 

In keeping with the recommendations of the South East Asia 
Conference held in New Delhi in December 1948, the ground 
control and navigational facilities at Singapore airfields were 
maintained in accordance with International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation standards during the year. These standards were achieved 
through close co-operation between the Civil Aviation Department, 
the Malayan Meteorological Department and the Telecommunica- — 
tions Department and previded good safety services for all operating 
aircraft. 

In persuance of Government’s policy of training local officers 
for posts in the Department two local officers were sent on training 
courses to the United Kingdom during the year. 


Roaps 


The total length of public streets within the Municipal area 
which was maintained by the Municipal Commissioners during 
1949 was 171.68 miles. The Public Works Department maintained 
114.58 miles of road and a total of nearly one million dollars 
was expended on road upkeep, including widening. 

The policy of carrying out repairs sufficient only to keep the 
roads open to traffic was abandoned, and complete re-surfacing was 
undertaken. The change in policy enabled the examination of road 
foundations to be carried out. In many instances it was found 
that such foundations were inadequate. Experimental stretches of 
bituminous-rubber road surfacing were laid. 

During the year under review no new road construction was 
undertaken by the Municipal Commissioners, but various traffic 
aids in the form of roundabouts, islands, road signs and white 
lines were created. The new roundabout at Empress Place is one 
of the focal points of the road system of the city. An extensive 
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system of one-way traffic was under consideration at the end of 
the year with the object of relieving heavy congestion at certain 
junctions. 

Both the Public Works Department and the Municipality carried 
out dredging and rehabilitation work on surface water canals. 
These canals are not navigable but were designed to carry away 
flood water and so preserve road foundations. 

The reclamation of land adjoining Connaught Drive was com- 
pleted by the end of the year, over 25,000 cubic yards of dredgings 
from the harbour having been dumped there during 1949. Similar 
reclamation work at Beach Road was commenced, but progress 
was slow owing to congestion of shipping near the sea wall. 


VEHICLES. 


There were sufficient importations of motor vehicles of all types 
to meet the demand. 

Public omnibuses on the streets of Singapore have now been 
fully modernised. New vehicles of this class which were put 
on the road during 1949 were greatly improved in design and 
quality. The number of omnibuses and trolley buses operated on 
the various routes during the year amounted to five hundred and 
eighteen, a twenty-five per cent increase on the figures for 1941. 
The buses employed during 1949 had a much larger carrying 
capacity than their counterparts of the pre-occupation period. 

Since the introduction in the year of comprehensive rules govern- 
ing the construction and use of vehicles, the general maintenance | 
condition of all types has improved considerably. 

Comparative figures showing the number of vehicles registered 
on the last day of each of four important years are shown below: — 


1941 1946 1948 1949 
Motor Cars ... 10,848 4,439 10,728 13,693 
Motor Cycles re 907 1,120 3,183 3,907 
Motor Lorries ... 4,570 3,675 6,614 6,541 
Private Buses — — 113 107 
Public Service Vehicles 
Omnibuses - 316 274 478 468 
Trolley Buses ae 108 53 50 30 
Taxis oe 850 1,125 1,954 1,081 


The number of pedal cycles registered during the year increased 
by nearly 20,000 to a total of 94,347 machines. 

The increases indicate the prosperity of the Colony. The decrease 
in the number of taxis registered during 1949 is due to the fact 
that the Municipal Commissioners decided to eliminate all old 
vehicles of this class. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


During the year one additional three channel Carrier Trunk Sys- 
tem was installed and brought into service. Communication with the 
Federation of Malaya network is now provided by one 16-channel 
Voice Frequency Telegraph System; one 4-channel Voice Frequency 
Telegraph System; seven 3-channel Carrier Systems; one 1+ 4-chan- 
nel Carrier System; two 1+ 1-channel Carrier Systems. 

Five additional Teleprinters were hired to subscribers for direct 
communication with business houses situated in the Federation of 
Malaya, making a total of thirty-two which includes local tele- 
printer subscribers participating in the Public Teleprinter Scheme. 
This service is useful to leading Press Organisations for direct 
communication with their agencies in the main capitals of the 
Federation and to leading business houses in the conduct of their 
commercial affairs. 

Radio Telegraph Communication was satisfactorily maintained 
with Sarawak, Thailand, Borneo, Brunei and Christmas Island. In 
addition to the ship to shore radio telegraph service, a short range 
radio telephone service with coastal vessels is also provided. 

Telecommunication services for the Civil Aviation and the Metero- 
logical Departments continued to be provided throughout the year, 
while electric signalling equipment for the Malayan Railways was 
maintained throughout the year. 

The major portion of the radio equipment required for the 
operation of a radio telephony service to the United Kingdom 
arrived and has been installed. It is hoped that initial tests with 
the United Kingdom will shortly be commenced. Generally, the. 
supply of telecommunications equipment from the United Kingdom 
has improved, but is still below the level expected. 

Very High Frequency Radio telephone conmunication on the 
island of Singapore and with neighbouring islands has proved 
successful and it is expected that demands for the use of such 
equipment will increase. 


PosTaL COMMUNICATIONS 


Extensive reorganisation of the Postal Services to provide im- 
proved facilities and to meet the requirements of development in 
Singapore was effected during the year. Postal deliveries to business 
and residential areas were increased from two to three per day, 
and collections of correspondence posted at branch post offices and 
in street posting boxes were increased and extended, providing a 
later time of posting in many areas. Provision of delivery facilities 
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at Sepoy Lines, Orchard Road and Queen Street Post Offices en- 
abled accelerated delivery of correspondence to be given in the 
areas served by these post offices. 

A complete survey of all aspects of postal development covering 
the next four years was carried out by the Post Office and a 
development plan to cover all anticipated requirements during the 
period 1950-1953 was drawn up. This plan, which includes the 
building of eight new post offices, has been approved in principle 
by Government. 

The pre-war practice of issuing to subscribers a daily mail notice, 
giving the latest available information regarding expected arrival 
and despatch of surface mails, was resumed on 28th February, 
1949. An air mail leaflet containing full information regarding all 
air mail services operating to and from Singapore, is issued regu- 
larly in conjunction with the mail notice. The first post-war issue 
of the Post Office Guide was put on sale to the public in July. 

Recruitment of subordinate staff continues to be a problem and 
it was not possible to obtain a sufficient number of suitably qualified 
recruits to complete the full complement of staff required. However 
in pursuance of Government policy two subordinate officers of the 
Postal Department were sent to the United Kingdom for training 
during the year. The Postal Services Joint Committee which 
functioned smoothly during the year, provided a useful means of 
discussing and reaching agreement on many service matters, parti- 
cularly those relating to staff welfare. 

On 3lst December, 1949, there were eighteen post offices pro- 
viding full postal, money order, and savings bank facilities together 
with three postal agencies which provide restricted facilities. A new 
postal agency was opened at the Naval Base on 14th March, 1949. 

Departmental motor services are operated between the General 
Post Office and all branch post offices, and to and from airports, 
railway station and docks for collection and delivery of mails. 
The average monthly mileage covered by departmental vehicles 
was 31,890. 

The former surcharged internal air mail service was replaced on 
Ist July, 1949, by an “All Up” service by which all first class 
mail prepaid at ordinary letter rate is sent by air within Malaya 
when this will provide accelerated delivery. As a result, the transit 
time for correspondence addressed to many places in the Federation 
of Malaya has been substantially reduced. The fast air services 
provided on the main air routes to and from Singapore enable 
regular and frequent air mail services to be maintained. There are 
now five air mail despatches per week from Singapore to Great 
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Britain, and six arrivals per week from Great Britain. Air services 
between Singapore and Australia provide six despatches and five 
arrivals per week and during the year direct air mail services 
were resumed with Milan, Stavanger and Tokio. More than 10,000 
bags of air mail were despatched from Singapore during the year. 

Revisions of the mail line railway schedules, as a result of 
emergency conditions in the Federation of Malaya, have adversely 
affected internal surface mail services, necessitating an earlier clos- 
ing of mails for the Federation of Malaya in the evening and a 
later arrival of mails from the Federation of Malaya in the morning. 
The delivery arrangements were revised to meet the altered condi- 
tions and to reduce delay to a minimum. The gradual resumption 
of regular passenger sailings between Great Britain and Singapore, 
coupled with an improvement in the shipping position generally 
enabled reasonably regular despatches and arrivals of mails to 
be maintained. Fifty mails were despatched to Great Britain and 
forty-two mails were received. The average time in transit for sur- 
face letter mails between Singapore and the United Kingdom was 
twenty-seven days. | 

Sailings between Singapore and India were still irregular, but 
on an average were available every four days to Calcutta and 
every four to five days to Madras. The unsettled conditions in 
China seriously dislocated normal mail services between Singapore 
and China. The position in December was that restricted air and 
surface mail ‘services were in operation. | 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 


Durinc 1949 the Arts in Singapore made a notable advance. A new 
Art Society, the formation of the first professional Repertory Com- 
pany and the first professional Symphony concerts to be held in 
Singapore are three landmarks which it is hoped will increase 
interest still further in the post-war revival of the arts. 

The Singapore Art Society was formed from the International Art 
Club and the committee of the Inter-School Art Exhibition. Besides 
taking over their activities, the Society intends to hold annual General 
Art Exhibitions and annual Open Photographic Exhibitions and to 
facilitate the exchange of exhibitions between Singapore and _ its 
neighbours. The Society is in no way a rival to the many local art 
societies in Singapore but intends to encourage their membership by 
raising the quality and quantity of Art in the Colony. 

Art Exhibitions sponsored by groups during 1949 included those 
of the Malay Art Society in April, the China Society in May and 
October, the pupils of the Nanyang Academy of Arts in June, that 
of Malay Arts and Crafts at the Singapore Progress Exhibition in 
October and of the Y.M.C.A. Art Club in November. The English 
Inter-school Art Exhibition drew a record number of entries and 
produced a high standard of painting. The Alliance Francaise staged 
an exhibition of French pictures and rare books and the United 
States Information Service brought a housing exhibition from 
America while the Confucian Society offered an interesting exhibi- 
tion of calligraphy, rare jade and valuable antiques. 

In addition to its arts exhibition, the Chinese Y.M.C.A. conducted 
a Chinese calligraphy competition in which selected students from 
various Chinese schools participated. It was the first competition of 
its kind to be held in Singapore. Later in the year, the Singapore 
Chinese Schools Conference also held a similar competition in 
calligraphy and another one in painting. All these efforts were well 
supported. 

The Society of Chinese artists, apart from holding its annual 
exhibition at the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, had an “Arts 
Night” at the Chinese Y.M.C.A. on 25th March, 1949. Lectures on 


art and paintings were given at the functions and “arts” films were 
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shown. Paintings and other works of art were distributed to the 
guests at the end of the functions. 

Individual Exhibitions, of which there were a considerable number 
included those by Mrs. Kinloch-Smith in March, Mr. Chen Wen Hsi 
in May, Mr. Yong Mun Seng in June, Mr. Wai Tsai Yen in August, 
Professor Chang Tan Nung, Bernadino del Boca, Ciro Ragusa and 
Mr. Saptohoedojo in November and many others. Unfortunately 
space precludes individual comment on the very encouraging number 
of group and individual exhibitions which were held. 

The most important event in drama during 1949 was the formation 
of Singapore’s first professional Repertory Company. The founder 
and actor-manager, Mr. John Forbes-Sempill has plans for two plays 
a month throughout the year, an ambitious programme which 
deserves the support of the Colony. 

Amateur dramatic societies include the Stage Club, which pro- 
duced This Happy Breed, The Winslow Boy and Three One-Act 
Plays; The Little Theatre Players who performed A Comedy of 
Errors, A Murder has been Arranged, Grand Guignol, A Hundred 
Years Ago and The Apple Cart and the Teachers’ Repertory Com- 
pany which produced St. Joan. Among the Services the Rowcroft 
Players put on light plays and revues and among schools should be 
mentioned the Dean’s School which gave a performance of Maeter- 
link’s Bluebird and the Taylor School which gave its annual 
performance, The Art of Movement. 

The most important musical event of the year was the Festival of 
Music. The Batavia Radio Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Yvon 
Baarspul with Jacques Genty as solo pianist, gave Singapore’s first 
professional symphony concerts. The concerts were a great success 
and demonstrated the need for a full time symphony orchestra in 
Singapore. The Singapore Junior Symphony Orchestra which has 
been going from strength to strength is now playing more and more 
music in its original scoring. The increased ability of the players in 
general and the string players in particular has made it possible to 
discard the easy transcriptions and simplified “arrangements” that 
had to be so often used in the days of the “Childrens Orchestra’’. 

Two series of concerts were given in conjunction with the Com- 
bined Schools Choir and the Orchestra not only presented Concerts 
of goed music for school children but also provided the children 
with the opportunity of participating in “Making Music”. 

There were more candidates for the Royal Schools of Music 
Examinations this year than last, and in all 359 candidates took the 

practical examinations in the various grades. The External Examiner, 
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Mr. C. H. Stuart-Duncan, was favourably impressed by the high 
standard of playing exhibited by many of the candidates and he was 
particularly pleased with the quality of the string work .in the 
Colony. The Examiner did however comment on weakness in aural 
work and recommended that music teachers should give more atten- 
tion to this side of musical training. 

These Examinations have provided a great stimulus to young 
musicians in Singapore and have given them the opportunity of 
working with a definite syllabus towards certain recognised standards 
of attainment. 

Mr. Justus Bonn, the Dutch Tenor and Miss Hovita Anciano, the 
pianist, gave recitals, and the Trinity College of Music Choir per- 
formed extracts from The Messiah, in the Victoria Memorial Hall. 

The Music Circle presented a series of eight concerts. These were 
given by Mr. Charles Lim, violin, the Straits Male Voice Choir, a 
group of Chinese musicians, Mrs. Mary Richardson, piano, Mr. 
Patterson Hutton, Mr. Louis Moyzer, cello and the. Indian Music 
Society. Two gramophone recitals completed the series. | 

The Chinese Y.M.C.A. sponsored a one-man concert by Prof. Louis 
P. T. Chen, a well-known Chinese harpist from Canton, ' in the month 
of December. | 

The British Council and the Music Circle: have also formed a 
motet and madrigal choir which meets on Tuesdays to sing unaccom- 
panied music; the Music Circle hopes to form a small string 
orchestra. 

Towards the end of 1949 one of the committee members of the 
Singapore Southseas Society, discovered certain Ming Dynasty tombs 
at Thomson Road. Experts are now making a study of them.” | 

The Society of The Friends of Singapore, continuing their 
variety of interests, purchased a set of four aquatints to replace those 
lost immediately after the liberation of Singapore, from Raffles 
Museum. The aquatints complete the set of ten which have been 
framed and hung in the staircase of the Library where they appear 
to good advantage. The Society particularly interested itself in the 
naming of new roads: in Singapore and suggested to the Municipal 
Commissioners that the area at present known as Fullerton Place 
should be renamed Johnston’s Place, commemorating Mr. A. L. 
Johnston, who, since the destruction of the old Johnston’s Pier, is 
not perpetuated in this way in Singapore. The suggestion is receiving 
consideration. The Society also made proposals for the inclusion of 
-contrasting pictures of old and new Singapore in this report | and 
athese may be seen facing pages 150-151. : 
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FILMS 


Film censorship and policy i in Malaya | to be guided by 
the emergency, and films of violence and those showing -excessive 
gun play were severely restricted. However, apart from the official 
expression of disapproval against these types of films, it was 
encouraging to see that the public showed a more critical interest in 
the choice of films. 

The marked increase in. the number of Chinese films was note- 
worthy, whilst American film imports declined considerably. An 
encouraging feature was the increased interest by local: exhibitors 
and distributors in the educational short film, both for theatrical and 
non-theatrical use. Despite the often repeated assertion that Malayan 
audiences only care for blood and thunder, films of quality which 
were best sellers overseas did quite well in Malaya, and the trend is 
towards greater appreciation of high class quality products. 

The popularity of newsreels and documentary films provided by 
the Public Relations Office continued and 317 shows were given to 
audiences estimated at nearly 163,241. The Malayan Film Unit has 
been reorganised and their film The Kinta ee was shown widely 
eee malay | 


HortTICULTURE 


The outstanding horticultural event of the year was the first post- 
war Flower Show, held in April, and organised by the Singapore 
Gardening Society. This show was remarkable for the magnificent 
displays of orchids, which, it is safe to say, could not be surpassed 
in any neighbouring country. The interest in orchid culture, both as 
a commercial undertaking by Chinese nurserymen, and as a fascinat- 
ing, if somewhat exacting hobby indulged in by numerous private 
growers, continues to increase. With the expansion of orchid 
propagation at the Botanic Gardens, it was possible to supply both 
classes of growers with small quantities of the finer kinds. 

Several new orchid hybrids have flowered during the year, one 
of which shows signs of being an improvement on the well-known 
Vanda Miss Joachim, since it is as free flowering but has a better 
shape and colour of flower. 

‘The Malayan Orchid Society published the first post-war number 
of the Malayan Orchid Review, containing illustrated articles on 
various aspects of orchid culture. 

By special potting methods and by growing ihe plants under glass, 
a surprising number of succulents from the desert and arid regions 
of the world can be raised successfully in Singapore. The collection 
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of such plants at the Botanic Gardens has been increased during the 
year. Some of the larger kinds of Cactus are not dificult to manage 
and will grow and flower out of doors so long as they are in a very 
well drained situation. But such plants as Stapelia, Gasteria, Hawor- 
thia and Mesembryanthemum, many of which are South African, 
are more difficult and must be protected from rain at all times. One 
or two kinds of Stapelia, grown in this way, have proved remarkably 
free flowering, probably far more so than they are in their own 


homes. One kind of Mesembryanthemum has flowered, and others of 


this group, with their extraordinarily shaped, fleshy leaves, have 
grown well but have not yet flowered. 

No outstanding new plants flowered at the Botanic Gardens during 
the year, although one or two new introductions promise to be 
suitable for local gardens. One of these is a Calliandra from Suri- 
nam, a small bush with fluffy, pink and white flowers, related to the 
Mimosas, which seems to flower continuously, although the individual 
flowers do not last long. Mention should be made of the fine display 
of Cannas near the Main Gate of the Gardens during the wet weather 
at the end of the year. A number of Saintpaullia plants, which are 
usually known as African Violets, were raised and flowered from 
seed, and the best of them selected for further propagation by leaf 
cuttings. Their flower colours range from nearly white through pink 
to deep violet. 

The purely botanical work of the Gardens, which is concerned 
mainly with the revision of the flora of Malaya, went on steadily, 
handicapped to some extent, as in previous years, by the difficulty of 
undertaking field work. Two issues of the Gardens’ Bulletin were 


' published during the year, the first devoted entirely to a revision of 


the large genus of woody plants called Eugenia, relatives of the 
Eucalyptus, the second containing miscellaneous papers on various 
aspects of Malayan botany and discussions on botanical nomencla- 
ture and the first part of an illustrated popular work on the smaller 
plants of Malaya, published by the Malayan Nature Society and 
written by Mr. M. R. Henderson, appeared at the end of the year. 


CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Chemistry, Singapore which is responsible for 
all chemical work, analytical, investigatory and advisory, required 
by the various Government Departments also does work (for which 
fees payable to Revenue are charged) for the Singapore Harbour 
Board, H.M. Forces and, in normal circumstances, for the public, 
had a busy year. 
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The total volume of analytical work which has been carried out 
during the year is considerable, about fifty samples, exhibits or 
inspections being reported on daily. Of these, a large proportion 
were samples of intoxicating liquors, toddies and illicit opium exhi- 
bits from the Customs Department; others included criminal 
investigation exhibits of varied sorts from the Police; toxicological 
specimens from the General Hospital; and foodstuffs, drugs, kero- 
sene, rubber latex and other local products, water, sewage and a 
variety of other materials. 

Outside work performed by officers of the Department included the 
inspection of petroleum-carrying and other ships for inflammable 
vapour, supervision of the preparation of methylated spirits and 
tinctures, and the inspection of factories outside the Municipal area. 

Exhibits submitted for examination by the Police have included 
weapons and clothing suspected to be bloodstained; firearms, bullets 
and cartridges from shooting cases; medicinal and other preparation 
suspected to contain scheduled poisons or deleterious drugs; motor 
vehicles or bicycles for the redevelopment of filed-off engine or 
frame numbers; documents for exafnination of typescript or hand- 
writing; and a wide variety of substances whose nature or origin 
required scientific investigation. 


RAFFLES MUSEUM AND LIBRARY 


In Raffles Museum the plan for reorganising the exhibition 
galleries has progressed steadily. The mammal gallery is nearly 
complete; and about half the bird gallery has been done, but the 
work of replacing old and faded specimens requires much care and 
time. The exhibition series of snakes has been provided with descrip- 
tive labels, and the butterflies and moths exhibition has been 
improved and increased. The wall cases illustrating the invertebrate 
fauna of Malaya are now entirely renovated, and the explanatory 


labels and diagrams, a type of presentation new to the Museum, are | 


proving of great interest to the public. 

A valuable accession during the year is a large boulder of rock 
from Monks’ Hill, of great geological interest, showing a remarkable 
series of granite-diorite hybrids formed by a succession of intrusions. 

Additions to the reference collections include Malaysian Crustacea 
and land Mollusca from Sarawak, freshwater fish and reptiles from 
Tasek Bera and King George V National Park. A collection of birds’ 
eggs (with field notes) from Thailand, was presented, and the cap- 


ture of specimens of Chrysopelia ornata has added a name to the 
list of snakes known from Malaya. 
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Original work undertaken by the staff includes reports by the 
Director on four collections of Crustacea and a summary of what is 
known of the freshwater fishes of the genus Channa occurring in 
Malaya. The Curator of Zoology completed the Annotated Checklist 
of Malayan Birds (Bulletin No. 20), brought near to completion a 
preliminary checklist of Malayan mammals and prepared a report 
for the Sarawak Museum on the Cetaceans known to be from the 
waters of Sarawak and North Borneo. He also made extensive studies 
of local seagoing boats and prepared a report on fishing boats for 
the Conference of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. . 

The Curator of Anthropology worked on the collection of data 
for a comprehensive account of Malayan Prehistory and for a survey 
of the aboriginal cultures. He completed reports on some items in 
the latter category including an annotated word list of the Temoq 
people of south Pahang. 

Publications during the year include Bulletin No. 19, containing 
papers on Zoological material from the Museum by specialists in 
other countries and by members of the staff, and Bulletin No. 20, 
the “Checklist of Birds” referred to above. One number of Series B 
Bulletin was published, containing papers on the anthropology of 
Malaya by the Curator of Anthropology and others. 

It was possible to indulge in more active fieldwork than last year. 
The Director visited Sarawak, where he made collections of crustacea 
_around Kuching, and of land mollusca on the limestone hills at Bau. 
The Curator of Zoology travelled by launch to Penang, observing 
sea-birds, and visited Pulau Perak where he found a large breeding 
colony of the Brown Booby and saw a pair of Masked Boobies, not 
hitherto recorded in that area. He also collected examples of a 
mosquito not previously known from Malaya. At the invitation of 
the Government of Borneo he made observations there on the distri- 
bution of sea-birds and of the commoner birds in the coastal 
‘districts. 

The Director was enabled to visit South Pahang and to station a 
collector there for five weeks. A large collection of reptiles and fish 
was made and specimens were obtained of the Long-nosed Malaysian 
Crocodile and of the remarkable primitive fish Scleropages formosus. 

The Curator of Anthropology spent a month in the Tasek Bera 
district of South Pahang, when he collected information concerning 
the customs and language of the Semelai, who are the local abori- 
ginal inhabitants. He visited a number of villages of the Proto Malay 
coast-dwelling aboriginals known as Orang Laut, and started a 
survey of the remnants of these people on Singapore Island. 
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The Orang Laut of Singapore and neighbouring areas are of great 
interest, firstly because they are of the basic stock from which the 
Malays have sprung and secondly because to this day they have 
kept their culture and outlook and tribal organization. _ 

There are two Tribes of Orang Laut in Singapore namely, the 
Orang Kalang and the Orang Selat, each under their own headmen 
and it is these two tribes which are the subject of study by the 
Curator of Anthropology, Raffles Museum, who is dealing with the 
Ethnological side and Professor Ellis of the University of Malaya 
and Dr. Weiner of Oxford who are co-operating in the physical 
anthropological aspects. 

Some stone axes of Australian type were found on Ubin Island in 
the Johore Strait. 

The Archives have been allocated additional space and new shel- 
ving, and there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
requests for reference to the collection. 

In Raffles Library improvements in the furnishing included the 
replacement of many of the old chairs, and the addition of a table 
in the fiction section for the display of books on art and special 
subjects. This has stimulated the interest of subscribers, as have also 
the selection of “books worth reading” and the display of jackets 
from recent additions. 

The foreign literature section is being reclassified, all translations 
being removed to other relevant sections, leaving only books in their 
original language on the foreign shelves. With the co-operation of 
the Alliance Francaise about five hundred books in French will 
shortly be added to this section. . 

A catalogue is now being printed of the scientific journals and 
periodic publications, and of the three specialist libraries attached 
to the Museum, namely Zoology, Anthropology and the “Q” Room. 

Subscribers who are predominantly locally domiciled now number 
3,310, an increase of over two hundred since 1948. 1,374 volumes 
were added to the fiction library and 1,459 volumes to the non- 
fiction library of which 240 were presented by the British Council. 

The Junior Library has now a membership of 2,333 boys and 
girls. It is noteworthy that the girls’ membership has increased from 
138 to 808 in the course of the year. The overall membership has 
more than doubled in the same period. 

Here, as in the main library, book jackets are displayed, and 
photographs and pictures lent by the British Council add to the 
attraction of the very nicely furnished library. There is to be an 
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increase in the number of periodicals offered to the children, and 
group membership for schools, -successfully started this year, is 
expected to be more widely adopted. 

The Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society published 
during the year four numbers of its Journal, totalling over five 
hundred pages. One of these numbers was a special issue devoted to 
the State of Trengganu. Membership of the branch now stands at 541. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


THE Colony of Singapore consists of Singapore Island itself, with 
some adjacent islets, and Christmas Island and the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands in the Indian Ocean. 


SINGAPORE: ISLAND 


Singapore Island is situated off the southern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula to which it is joined by a causeway carrying a 
road and railway. The straits between the island and mainland are 
about three-quarters of a mile wide. The island is some 27 miles 
in length and 14 miles in breadth, and about 217 square miles in 
area, including the adjacent islets. The town of Singapore is situated 
on the southern side of the island, in latitude 1° 17’ North and 
longitude 103° 50’ East. For administrative purposes the Municipal 
area (31 square miles) is distinct from the remainder, or Rural 
Board area. The former is primarily residential and the latter pre- 
dominantly agricultural, though housing development is proceeding 
at a rapid rate outside the Municipal boundaries. 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


Christmas Island is situated in the Indian Ocean about 190 miles 
south of the western extremity of Java in latitude 10° 30’ South 
and longitude 105° 40’ East. The coast of north-west Australia lies 
some 900 miles to the south-east. The submarine slopes of the 
island are. very steep and soundings of upwards of 1,000 fathoms 
occur within two or three miles of the coast. The island, which. is 
steep-sided and densely wooded, has an area of about 60 square 
miles, and contains extensive deposits of phosphate of lime which 
are worked and exported. 


THE Cocos-KEELING ISLANDS 


The Cocos-Keeling Islands, a group of 27 small coral islands 
about 700 miles south-west of Batavia and about 550 miles distant 
from Christmas Island lie (except for North Keeling Island) between 
latitude 12° 4’ to 12° 13’ South’ and longitude 96° 49’ to 96° 56’ 
East. The largest is five miles long and one-fourth mile wide. Only 
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two, “Home” and “Direction” Islands have important settlements, 
the latter being inhabited by the staff of Cable and Wireless, which 
maintains a station there. On West Island there is an air-strip which 
played an important part in communications during the War with 
Japan (the Cocos Islands, unlike the rest of the Colony, were never 
occupied by the Japanese). Home Island houses the labour force 
for working the large coconut plantations on the islands. The only - 
export is copra. 


CLIMATE OF SINGAPORE 


The climate of Singapore is characterized by uniform tempera- 
ture, high humidity and copious rainfall. The variaton of tempera- 
ture throughout the year is very small and the excessively high 
temperatures of continental tropical areas is never experienced. 
Although the days are hot and, on account of the high humidity 
somewhat oppressive, the nights are almost always reasonably cool, 
and it rarely happens that refreshing sleep is not obtained. The 
average maximum temperature for the whole year was 87.5°F and the 
average minimum temperature 75.1°F. The average for any one 
month does not depart from the annual mean by more than 1.61°F. 

There are no well marked dry and wet seasons. Rain falls 
throughout the year. Records for a number of years show that the 
average annual rainfall is 95 inches. December is the wettest month 
while February, May, June, July and September are dry months. 
Rain falls on the average on one day in two. 

The wettest year on record is 1913 with 135.92 inches and the 
driest year 1888 with 63.21 inches. Prevailing winds are southerly 
from May to October and northerly from November to April. 
The annual rainfall for the year 1949 was 93.38 inches against a 
normal of 95 inches. The wettest month was December with 12.56 
inches and the driest month was March with 2.91 inches. The 
highest temperature was 94°F on 23rd March and 6th April and the 

lowest temperature was 71°F on several occasions. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
HISTORY OF SINGAPORE 


In 1819, at the beginning of the year, six ships of the Honourable 
East India Company lay off an island in the Straits of Malacca. 
From these on 28th January there put off a small boat carrying two 
white men and a sepoy guard. One of them, though not yet 38, had 
already made his mark in the world. He had saved Malacca from 
destruction, he had suggested the conquest of Java and ruled that 
island as Lieutenant-Governor for five years, he had been censured 
by the Company and knighted by the Prince Regent, he was now 
Lieutenant-Governor of the moribund settlement of Bencoolen in 
Sumatra and commissioned, at his own suggestion, by the Governor- 
General of India to establish a trading station in Riau or Johore. 
His name was Thomas Stamford Rafiles. 

The boat nosed its way up a mangrove-lined creek till it reached 
a clearing where stood some fifty attap huts and a somewhat larger 
house, the residence of the Temenggong, the Malay governor of 
the island. The Temenggong met the‘white men as they landed, with 
gifts of fruit: through the hot mid-day hours they talked in the 
cool dimness of the chief's verandah: and when Raffles put back 
to his fleet the foundaton of the Colony of Singapore had been 
laid. | 

The Temenggong would treat but was nominally a subordinate, 
and Raffles sent for Tengku Husein, sultan de jure of Johore—Lingga 
though supplanted with Dutch connivance by his younger brother. 
Husein too would treat and on 6th February the Sultan and 
Temenggong agreed to the building of a British factory on Singa- 
pore Island and equally to exclude from their territories all other 
powers. Raffles’ “political child” was born. 

Henceforward Raffles was to refer to “my city of Singapore’. He 
was richly entitled to do so. It had been his researches which had 
informed him of the forgotten past of the Island, of the prosperous 
commercial centre which had flourished there under the name of 
Singapura, the “Lion City”, in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and had been destroyed by the Javanese in or before 1377. 
It was his imaginative power which had revealed to him the 
immense strategic and commercial value of its position commanding 
the southern entrance to the Straits and on the most direct route to 
the Far East. | 
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It was his strong commonsense which told him that’ men com- 
monly dislike restrictions, especially in trade, and led him to 
enunciate that econamic principle of the “free port” upon which 
the foundations of Singapore’s prosperity were laid. It was his 
self-confidence and audacity which prompted him to an action 
which he knew must provoke general and bitter opposition. Nor 
was he mistaken. The Dutch, monopolists as ever, protested forcibly 
against the interloper. Colonel Bannerman, the Governor of Penang, 
timorous and jealous, foresaw the blackest disaster. The East India 
Company directors in Leadenhall Street were apprehensive, and 
stated their objections to the Governor-General, Lord Hastings. 
He had no liking for the situation, but since the thing was done 
it had better remain so, and he had no use whatever for the 
threats or claims of the Dutch. 

So no decision was taken and meanwhile, though Raffles himself 
was struggling with derelict Bencoolen, his offspring began to speak 
for itself, and with authority. No more than 150 when Raffles 
landed, the population rose to 5,000 in June 1819 and to 10—20,000 
in August. Trade hitherto non-existent, by 1820 far excelled that of 
Malacca. In 1822 the value of imports and exports was $8,568,151, 
in 1823 it had jumped to $13,268,397. Patently this infant prodigy 
was an asset which could not be surrendered. 

Nor was it. By the Treaty of London, 17th March, 1824, Holland 
withdrew its objections to the occupation of Singapore and ceded 
Malacca, while Britain gave up Bencoolen and all the Company’s 
possessions in Sumatra. At the same time British sovereignty in 
Singapore was placed on a sound juridical basis by a treaty with 
the Sultan and Temenggong on 2nd August, 1824, which ceded 
to the East India Company the Island of Singapore in full sove- 
reignty and property. 

Meanwhile, in 1822-3, Raffles had paid his last visit to Singapore 
and, working with his usual titanic energy, had endowed it with a 
magistracy, a code of laws and a police force, trading regulations 
and a town-planning scheme, and, as he hoped, an institution which 
would make Singapore the intellectual as well as the commercial 
entrepodt of South-east Asia. In 1824 he returned to England where 
he died in 1826, not yet 45. 

In the succeeding years the phenomenal progress of his creation 
showed no sign of diminution. The trade figures were £2,610,440 
in 1825, £13,252,175 in 1864. The population which at the first 
census in 1824 numbered 10,683 had risen by 1860 to 81,734 of 
all nationalities, but with a significant majority (over 50,000) of 
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Chinese. Singapore had completely overshadowed its sister settle- 
ments of Malacca and Penang, with which it had been incorporated 
in 1826 as the Straits Settlements, and it was natural that the seat 
of government should be transferred from Penang to Singapore 
in 1832. But surgit semper aliquid amari. Singapore was doing well 
but, thought its inhabitants, could do better: and the drag on its 
further progress was the fact that it was an outlying possession of 
a distant government in India, which did not consult Malayan in- 
terests. 

The Straits Settlements had been put under the Presidency of 
Bengal in 1830 and transferred to the direct control of the Governor- 
General in 1851. It was all one to Singapore: it disliked in increa- 
sing measure government from India and in the fifties its discontent 
became vociferous. It complained in general that the supreme — 
government sacrificed the interests of the Straits Settlements to those 
of India: in particular that it interfered with the currency to the 
detriment of trade, that it sought continuously to infringe the sacred 
principle of the “free port” by revenue-producing devices, above 
all that by its policy of strict non-intervention with the Malay 
States of the hinterland, it held back the Singapore merchants from 
developing a large territory of great potential wealth but now so 
sunk in irremediable anarchy as to render regular trade impossibly 
hazardous. 

The Government of India, for its part, was quite willing to let 
its wayward dependencies depart in peace. Prosperous the Straits 
might be, but so low was the taxation that they were actually a 
burden on the Indian Government. Moreover since the abolition of 
the Company’s monopoly of the China trade in 1834 India was 
no longer interested in the Straits; it was difficult to find suitable 
officials for the territory and protection in war was impossible. By 
all means, therefore, transfer the Straits Settlements to the Colonial 
Office. So reasoned the Viceroy, Lord Canning in 1859, and in 1860 
the transfer was agreed in principle. To settle the details was an- 
other matter. In addition to the parties to the transfer, the War Office 
and the Treasury were involved, and it was not until 10th August, 
1866, that an act was passed to transfer the control of the Straits 
Settlements from the Indian Government to the Colonial Office. 
On Ist April, 1867, the transfer was formally effected and the 
Straits Settlements became a Crown Colony. 

The proximate result was the dropping of the policy of non- 
intervention and the inauguration of a policy of protection and 
guidance in the native states of the peninsula which in a few 
decades converted an unhealthy, sparsely-populated and anarchic 
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country into the most prosperous and best developed of all Britain’s 
tropical dependencies. In this development Singapore played a 
primary part and in the resultant prosperity she had her share. 
It was in Singapore that European processes of tin-smelting were 
introduced in 1887 with the result that in 1939 Singapore smelted 
more tin than England and Holland combined. It was in Singapore 
and in Perak that Hevea brasiliensis was successfully cultivated 
in 1877; it was the Director of Singapore’s Botanical Gardens, Mr. 
Ridley, who in 1891, first exhibited cultivated rubber to the public, 
and though Singapore grew little rubber itself, it became the chief 
rubber export centre of the world and in 1918 out of a total trade 
of $512,229,753 the value of rubber exported was $153,455,920. 
Population followed prosperity in a continuous upward curve: a 
century after Raffles’ landing the population within the municipal 
limits was estimated at 305,000, in 1931 it was 559,945 of whom 
74.9 per cent were Chinese. | 

With justice could the Singapore Chamber of Commerce refer in 
1919 to “the wondrous growth of the trade of the Port”. In that 
respect Raffles’ expectations had been fulfilled completely. But in 
two major respects his aspirations remained ungratified. _ 

His strategic eye had not failed to perceive the key position of 
Singapore or the vital line of trade and communications which runs 
through the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean to China and the 
Antipodes. Singapore, he wrote, will become the Malta of the East. 
But prior to the 1914-18 war little resemblance was apparent. In 
1873 indeed Singapore was described as “defenceless” and though 
the adjacent islands of Blakang Mati and Pulau Brani were sub- 
sequently fortified, the garrison of Singapore in 1914 consisted of 
no more than the equivalent of two battalions, while from the naval 
point of view it was no more than a port of call and coaling station. 

The emergence of Japan as the third naval power in. the world 
fundamentally altered the strategic situation. Japan had hitherto 
been an ally, but was known to have wobbled in 1918 and to enter- 
tain aspirations which must bring her into conflict with British in- 
terests. The protection of the Indian Ocean and of the Antipodes 
necessitated the presence of a battle-fleet in eastern waters: a battle- 
fleet required a naval base with adequate docking facilities and 
there existed none such from Malta to Pearl Harbour. So in 1921] 
the Imperial Conference decided that Singapore should become, as 
Raffles had foreseen, the Malta of the East. By 1938 a first class 
naval base had been constructed with graving and floating docks to 
accommodate the largest capital ships. An air base was established. 
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the garrison multiplied and the peaceful commercial city was trans- 
formed into a fortress. But Singapore differs from Malta in one 
essential particular, in that it has an extensive hinterland from 
which it is separated only by a narrow strait. Lacking naval and 
air support the fortress succumbed to a Japanese land attack in 
February 1942. 

For three and a half years Singapore, under the alias of Syonan, 
remained perforce in the much vaunted Japanese co-prosperity 
sphere, and learnt that the prosperity, if any, accrued entirely to 
the Japanese and that co-operation meant in effect the crassest 
exploitation. On Sth September, 1945, the forces of South-East 
Asia Command under Lord Louis (now Viscount) Mountbatten 
fresh from their great victories over the Japanese in Burma blood- 
lessly recovered Singapore, shabby and despoiled, with its people 
diminished and starving, but largely intact, no longer to be one of 
the Straits Settlements but to constitute the separate Colony of 
Singapore. , 

“Education,” wrote Raffles in 1823, in a minute which should 
be more famous than Macaulay’s, “must keep pace with com nerce 
in order that, its benefits may be ensured and its evil avoided”. 
He advocated therefore the establishment of the higher classes of 
the native population and of facilitating research into the “history, 
condition and resources” of South-east Asia. When he left in 1823 
the foundation stone of his institution was laid and a liberal endow- 
ment provided. But the conception was too lofty for his successors, 
the endowment was dissipated, and only in 1837 was the institution 
put to use as a school. For a century education languished and in 
1919 the editor of the Straits Times could write of the “deplorable” 
condition that existed in this respect. 

One very important step had been taken in 1905 when a medical 
school was established which developed into the King Edward VII 
College of Medicine. But it was not till 1918 that a committee 
appointed to make recommendations for the celebration of the 
centenary of Singapore unanimously reported “that the most suit- 
able memorial is a scheme which will provide for the advancement 
of the education of the Colony with a view to laying securely the 
foundations upon which a university may in course of time be 
established”. From this report proceeded Raffles College which was 
opened in 1928 as a centre for higher education of a university 
standard. The union of Raffles College and the King Edward VII 
College of Medicine into the University of Malaya has come to pass 
and that last and most resplendent of Raffles’ visions of Malaya 
as the cultural centre of South-east Asia has been fulfilled. 
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NOTES ON THE History OF CHRISTMAS ISLAND AND OF THE COCOs- 
KEELING ISLANDS 


Christmas Island 


The first mention of Christmas Island occurs in a map by Pieter 
Goos, published in Holland in 1666, in which it is called Moni. In 
subsequent maps this name and that of Christmas Island are applied 
to it indifferently, but it is not known by whom the island was 
discovered and. named. Dampier landed at the island in 1688, and 
a description 6f it is to be found in his Voyages. The island was 
formally annexed by H.M.S. [mperieuse in June 1888 and placed 
under the supervision of the Straits Settlements Government. In 
1896 Sir John Murray offered to pay the expenses of an expedi- 
tion to study the island, of which Mr. C. W. Andrews of the 
British Museum was the leader. The expedition reached Christmas 
Island in July 1897 and stayed there over ten months, during which 
time Mr. Andrews and his companions accumulated a valuable 
series of natural history and geographical specimens which now 
form a part of the national collections at South’ Kensington. On 
his return Mr. Andrews prepared an elaborate monograph embody- 
ing the results of the investigations of the party, and this was 


officially published. 


In November 1888, following upon the annexation of the island. 
a settlement was established at Flying Fish Cove by Mr. G. Clunies 
Ross of Cocos-Keeling Islands. In 1900 Christmas Island was in- 
corporated with the Settlement of Singapore. In February 189] Sir 
John Murray and Mr. G. Clunies Ross were granted a ninety-nine 
year lease of the island, and in 1895-6 Mr. Sidney Clunies Ross 
made explorations in the higher part of it, resulting in the dis- 
covery of large deposits of phosphate of lime. Six years later the 
leaseholders sold out their rights to a Christmas Island Phosphate 
Company, which pays to the Singapore Government an annual rent 
and a rovalty on all phosphate exported. The island was occupied 
by the Japanese between 1942 and 1945. 

Following the liberation civil administration was restored and 
since the rehabilitation of the Phosphate Company’s works the 
production of phosphates has reaghed a high level. 


The Cocos-Keeling Islands 


The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain Keeling on his 
voyage from Batavia to the Cape and were declared a British posses- 
sion in 1857. 
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In 1878 they were attached to Ceylon and four years later the 
supervision of the group was handed over to the Straits Settle- 
ments Government. Captain John Clunies Ross, a Scot, first settled 
on the islands in 1827, where members of his family have lived 
ever since. They were visited in 1836 by Charles Darwin, who 
during the voyage of the Beagle put in and stayed there for some 
while. It was during this time that he made the observations on 
which he formed his famous theory of the formation of coral reefs. 

In 1886 a perpetual grant of the lands in the islands was made 
by H.M. Government to George Clunies Ross and his descendants 
who established coconut plantations in the cultivation of which the 
entire population is engaged. In 1902 these plantations were struck 
by a devastating cyclone which uprooted 300,000 trees and this 
seriously affected the trade of the islands for some years. In 1903 
they were incorporated with the Settlement of Singapore. In July 
1942, after the fall of Singapore, powers under the Defence Regu- 
lations in respect of these islands were conferred on the Governor 
of Ceylon. In August 1944 a military administrator was appointed. 
The military administration of the islands was terminated on 3rd 
April, 1946 and shortly after a civil administration was installed. 

A number of the inhabitants of the islands have been recruited 
for labour in North Borneo and have settled down well in that area. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
ADMINISTRATION 


THERE were no changes in the constitution of the Colony during the 
year. 

The Governor is appointed by Commission under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet, during His Majesty’s pleasure. His office is 
constituted and his powers defined by the Singapore Order in Council 
on 27th March, 1946, and by Instructions passed under the Royal 
Sign Manual and Signet on the same date. 

The Executive Council and the Legislative Council are also con- 
stituted under the Singapore Order in Council of 27th March, 1946. 
The Executive Council consists of eleven members and is made up 
as follows—A Chairman, four ex-officio members, two official mem- 
bers and four unofficial members all appointed by the Governor. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as president, 
four ex-officio members; five nominated official members, four 
nominated unofficial members and nine elected members. 

- It will thus be seen that there is an unofficial majority in the 
Council. 

Three of the nine elected members are elected by the three 
Chambers of Commerce and of the remaining six, four are elected 
from two Municipal electoral districts each returning two members 
and two from rural electoral areas each returning one member. 

It was however, agreed during the year that the Colony will be 
divided into six one-member constituencies for future elections. 

The public affairs of the Colony are administered, under the 
direction of the Governor in matters requiring submission to him, 
by the Colonial Secretary and his staff; District Officers are stationed 
in Christmas Island and in the Cocos-Keeling Islands. 

The Supreme Court, with unlimited civil and criminal jurisdiction 
constitutes the legal section of the Colony’s administration. It is a 
court of record and consists of a High Court and a Court of Appeal. 

Under the Municipal Elections (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 29 of 
1948) the Municipal Commission now consists of 27 members under 
the Chairmanship of an official nominated by the Governor after 
consultation with the Commissioners. Of the 27 members, 9 are 
nominated by the Governor at his discretion and 18 are elected from 
6 wards in annual elections. Each Commissioner serves for a period 
of three years, one third retiring each year. 
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To qualify for registration as a voter under the Municipal Elec- 
tions Ordinance (No. 26 of 1948) a person must— 


(1) be a British subject or born in the Federation of Malaya, 
Borneo, Sarawak or Brunei; 

(2) not have done anything in the previous three years to sug- 
gest his allegiance to a foreign power; 


(3) be at least 21 years of age; 

(4) have been resident for a total period of three years in the 
island, of which 6 months must have been within the 
previous 12 months; 

(5) not be of unsound mind; 

(6) own or occupy or lodge in property in the municipality to 
a specified mirimum value. 


An Amendment made to the Municipal Elections Ordinance by 
Ordinance 28 of 1949 removed the requirement of six months in 
sub-paragraph (4) in the preceding paragraph: residence in the 
Colony during the 12 months immediately preceding registration: 
and removed the limitation sub-paragraph (6) in the preceding 
paragraph by allowing residence for one year of the preceding two 
years to qualify for registration. This latter provision was introduced 
to meet the criticism of the property or rent-paying qualification as 
excluding women and members of a family over 21 living with their 
parents and the poorer residents of the municipality. It was argued 
that the limited qualification had discouraged registration for the 
Municipal Elections. 

Registration was completed on 30th December, 1948 with a total 
register of 8,688. The electoral registers were ready by 11th February, 
and the first elections were held on 2nd April. Twenty-eight candi- 
dates presented themselves for the eighteen vacancies. Sixteen 
belonged to the Progressive Party, who had already successfully 
contested three of the six elected seats on the Legislative Council; 
five belonged to the newly formed Labour Party, fighting elections 
for the first time: seven were Independents. At a poll representing 
seventy-one per cent of the total electorate, thirteen Progressives were 
returned, one Labour and four Independents. 

In order to introduce the system of annual elections with one-third 
retiring each year, six candidates resigned in December and a further 
election was held on 3rd December. The size of the register had been 
increased to 13,143 during the mid-year registration period. Thirteen 
candidates were nominated, six Progressives, six Labour and one 
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Independent. A sixty per cent poll elected three Progressives, two 
Labour and one Independent. 

The new form of the Commission did not change the general 
system of local Government administration by eight principal com- 
mittees—including the Establishment Board which deals with 
appointments and promotions of the establishment staff: each is 
presided over by the President of the Municipal Commission. 

The Rural Board jurisdiction extends over the area of the Colony 
and the surrounding islands, outside the Municipal Area. The Board - 
administers directly such matters as water supply, markets, parks 
building inspectorate ‘while health and rural engineering are 
administered by the appropriate Government Department. The Board 
presided over by an official chairman, the Commissioner of Lands, 
consisted of four officials and six nominated unofficials. The seven 
Rural District Committees, act as a link between the Board and the 
people of the rural area. The Committees vary in their degree of 
activity and initiative, but they serve as a stimulus to activity and an 
opportunity for public work for those interested in rural welfare. 

These District Committees have helped to foster: an interest in 
adult education, in the dissemination of views and official policies, 
and in the provision of amenities by the Board for the people. 

The Pasir Panjang Rural, District Committee was responsible for 
the formation of a Volunteer Special Constabulary unit of its own, 
the members of which are all residents in the Pasir Panjang District 
who have given their time and services voluntarily for the promotion 
of the security of their own part of the Colony. This Committee also 
promoted two Scholarships during the year for the education of two 
children resident in the Pasir Panjang District. 

The Bukit Panjang Committee collected funds from the residents 
of its district to build a Child Welfare Clinic. At the close of the 
year this clinic was ready for handing over to the Government Health 
Authorities to be devoted to the use for which it was intended. 

To make the work of the Committees easier by providing a focus 
for their activities and those of their villages, the Government agreed 
to the building of Community Halls where there was an effective 
demand for them, and a type-plan was made. 

The year 1949 saw a further expansion of plans and practical steps 
to implement the policy of appointing ronan domiciled officers to 
high posts in the service. 7 

A system of public advertisement of all vacant appointments in 
the public service and of the selections of applicants by boards with 
unofficial representation was adopted during the year as an interim 
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measure pending the establishment of the Public Services Commis- 
sion. A Public Services Commission Ordinance was framed by a 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council and passed at the end of 
the year. In the meantime an appointment Board was established: for 
the selection of local candidates for recommendation for appointment 
or promotion to the Colonial Unified Services. Appointments 
approved by the Secretary of State as a result of these recommenda- 
tions were :— 


Colonial Administrative Service nt ... A 
Colonial Legal Service ies a ee | 
Colonial Police Service sie bere ... 10 


eighteen locally domiciled nurses were promoted to the rank of 
Nursing Sister. 

Another Select Committee of the Legislative Council framed new 
proposed Schemes of Service designed to facilitate the entry of local 
officers into the highest services and to provide for their training for 
high posts. 

Such promotions and schemes of service could not be imple- 
mented without arrangements for training. The Government therefore 
used every opportunity of sending selected officers for overseas 
training. During 1949, twenty-four men and women were sent abroad 
for further study and training. Apart from two who were press 
reporters, they were all Government servants. Five of them were 
engaged in medical studies, five were teachers, two were social welfare 
officers. Two went from the Telecommunications and Postal Depart- 
ments, and one each from the following—Statistics Office, Printing 
Work, P.W.D., the University of Malaya and the Secretariat, and one 
has gone to study Veterinary Science. Two have gone to Australia, 
one to America, one to India, two to Canada and eighteen to the UX. 
Among the Scholarships were two offered by the Australian Govern- 
ment, three offered by the British Council, two Queen’s Fellowships 
and one Queen’s Scholarship, ten Departmental Scholarships, two 
Canada-UNESCO Scholarships. | 

It was decided to increase the number of departmental Scholarships 
for 1950. While the inauguration of the University of Malaya will 
make, academic training available to a greater number without the 
expense of going overseas, the need will remain for scholarships to 
give the broadening experience of travel and comparative study to 
the locally domiciled which is automatically available to the 
expatriate officer. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
WEIGHTS. AND MEASURES 


THE standard measures recognised by the laws of the ce10ny are 
as follows: — 

standard of length, the imperial yard; 

standard of weight, the imperial pound; 

standard of capacity, the imperial gallon. 
‘ Among the Asiatic commercial and trading classes Chinese steel- 
yards (called “daching’’) of various sizes are generally employed 
for weighing purposes. 

The following are the principal local measures used with their 

English equivalents: — 


the chupak se ee ... equals 1 quart; 
the gantang ee ns ve » 1 gallon; 
the tahil a el » 14% oz; 
the kati (16 tahils) ae ae » 18 Ib; 
the picul (100 katis) bas a » 133% lb.; 
the koyan (40 pikuls) wai fis » 95,3334 Ib. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS IN 1949 


THE following agencies operated in Singapore: Reuters, United 
Press of America, Associated Press of America and Antara News 
Agency. 
The following daily papers were published in Singapore: — 
English language: 
Morning—Straits Times and Indian Daily Mail. 
Afternoon—Singapore Free Press and Malaya Tribune. 
Chinese language: 
Morning—Nanyang Siang Pau, Sin Chew Jit Poh, Chung 
Shing Jit Pao and Nan Chiau Jit Pao. 
Afternoon—Nan Chiau Jit Pao. 
Malay language: 
Morning—Utusan Melayu. 
Tamil language: 
Afternoon—Tamil Murasu. 
Evening—Malaya Nanban. 
Malayalam language: 
Morning—Kerala Banhu. 
The following Sunday papers were published: — 
English language: 
Sunday Times and Sunday Tribune. 
Chinese language: 


Chung Shing Jit Pao, Nanyang Siang Pau, Sin Chew Jit: 
Poh and Nan Chiau Jit Pau. 


Malay language: 
_ Utusan Zaman. 
The following periodicals were published: — 
English language: 
Weekly—Straits Budget. 


Fortnightly—Young Malayans. 
Bi-monthly—Economic Review. 
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Chinese language: 
Bi-weekly—The Amusements. 
Weekly—Saturday Review, Sin Chew Jen. 
Fortnightly—Fun Look, Chung Yoong. 
Monthly—Cosmos; Nanyang Monthly. 

Malay language: 

Monthly—Moestika. 
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the present name of the Society was adopted in 1923. | 
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was taken prisoner at the fall of Singapore. Illustrated. 
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